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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

Commencing  with  this  issue,  the  July  number  of  the  Historical 
Collections  each  year  will  include  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Institute  for  the  previous  year.  The  Library  and  Publications  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  this  bringing  together  of  our  activities  into  the 
Historical  Collections  is  a  desirable  combination  that  will  better 
coordinate  the  publications  of  the  Institute. 
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ELIAS  HASKET  DERBY 

AND 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
By  Richard  H.  McKey,  Jr. 

In  December  1775,  Captain  Jonathan  Ingersoll  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  little  schooner  the  Jamaica  Packet, 
homeward  bound  to  Salem  from  the  Caribbean  with  a  cargo  of 
rum  and  sugar  and  molasses.  Scxnewhere  off  George’s  Bank  the 
little  vessel  was  intercepted  by  a  British  ship  and  carried  in  to 
besieged  Boston.  There,  the  Admiralty  Court  condemned  a  few 
casks  of  rum,  but  acquitted  the  Jamaica  Packet  herself  and  the 
remainder  of  her  cargo.  Ingersoll,  however,  could  get  neither 
clearance  to  leave  nor  permission  to  sell  his  goods,  try  as  he 
might,  all  through  January  and  February.  Finally,  in  March,  he 
received  {lermission  to  sell  enough  cargo  in  order  to  make  the 
schooner  seaworthy  to  leave  with  the  evacuation  fleet.  This  was 
done,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  evacuation  the  sailors  from  the 
fleet  boarded  the  vessel  and  removed  all  the  rum  to  the  transports, 
soldiers  cut  the  sails  from  the  yards  in  order  to  make  canvas  bags, 
and  others  came  to  take  the  hoops  from  the  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  even  stole  the  cables  mooring  the  vessel  to  the  wharf;  so  that, 
little  more  than  a  hulk,  the  schooner  drove  down  the  harbor, 
went  ashore  and  was  burned,  “by  which,”  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
wrote,  “I  lost  £3000  sterling.”^ 

Three  days  after  the  loss  of  the  Jamaica  Packet  three  other 
Derby  schooners  departed  from  the  West  Indies  for  Salem.  Two 
of  them,  also,  fell  into  the  clutches  of  British  cruisers  and  only 
the  third,  the  schooner  Nancy  under  Allen  Hallet,  reached  a  safe 
port.  Even  he,  in,  as  Derby  had  called  "the  schooner  which  sails 
very  fast,”  was  forced  by  fear  of  British  warships  to  anchor  on  the 
Maine  coast,  far  frmn  Salem.  Derby  was  put  to  the  additional  ex- 

I.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  to  Thomas  Lane,  April  i,  1776,  Derby  Papers,  IX. 
Note  on  Sources:  The  Derby  Paj^rs,  from  which  the  bulk  of  this  material 
has  been  taken,  are  owned  by  uie  Essex  Institute.  They  consist  of  thirty- 
four  large  volumes  and  several  boxes  of  commercial  records  and  private 
papers,  concern  some  four  generations  of  the  Derby  family  (althou^  the 
majority  of  papers  deal  with  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  interests),  andspan 
two  centiuries. 
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pense  of  twenty-three  pounds  for  Hallet’s  “horse  hire  and  ex¬ 
penses  from  Casco  Bay  to  Salem.’-  Needless  to  say,  this  sort  of 
thing  was  stifling  to  trade  and  posed  a  certain  threat  to  established 
colonial  merchants  hke  Derby. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  was  still  in  his  mid  thirties  yet  already  had  been  one  of 
the  leading  Salem  merchants  for  over  a  decade.  Like  his  father, 
old  Richard  Derby,  before  him,  he  sent  his  little  vessels  (few  of 
them  were  over  200  tons)  scudding  down  the  triangular  trade 
routes  on  the  traditional  business  of  colonial  maritime  commerce. 
Derby  had  been  fortunate  in  life,  for  his  father  was  quite  success¬ 
ful  by  the  1750’s.  Richard  Derby  passed  on  to  him  (the  eldest 
son,  Richard,  Jr.  went  to  sea)  a  profitable  business  in  the  early 
1760’s.  Even  so,  Elias  Hasket  Derby  took  over — first  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  father  and  then  gradually  as  solely  his  concern,  as 
the  old  gentleman  retired  to  civic  affairs  and  a  new  wife — a  busi¬ 
ness  that  was  no  more  remarkable  than  that  of  many  of  his  fellow 
colonial  merchants. 

By  the  end  of  the  Revolution  Elias  Hasket  Derby  owned  nearly 
one-quarter  of  Salem’s  shipping  tonnage  and  had  amassed  a  for¬ 
tune  equalled  by  none  in  the  town  if,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  When  he  died  in  1799  his  was  probably  the 
largest  single-owned  mercantile  establishment  in  the  country,  his 
ships  had  left  wakes  to  a  world  trade  that  all  American  enterprise 
would  follow  for  generations,  and  wealth  flowed,  as  Dr.  Bentley 
said,  "with  full  tide  ...  in  upon  that  successful  man.’’^ 

The  general  lines  of  Derby’s  achievements  are  well  celebrated 
in  Salem,  even  if  they  have  been  only  inadequately  chronicled  un¬ 
til  recently.  What  is  not  known  or  generally  realized  is  that 
Derby’s  great  accomplishments  after  the  Revolution  stems  from 
his  initiative,  vigor,  willingness  to  take  risks,  and  successes  during 
the  war  itself.  Derby  was  certainly  one  of  a  very  few  men  in 
America  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  profited  actually  by  the 
war.  Derby’s  contribution  to  the  war  was  no  less  great.  Nor  do 
Derby’s  activities  have  the  earmark  of  opportunism.  His  privateer¬ 
ing  cruises  to  prey  on  British  shipping  were  not  only  the  sole 

2.  Allen  Hallet  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  April  18,  1776,  Derby  Papers, 
Vol.  IX. 

3.  William  Bentley,  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.  (3  vols., 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  1905),  II,  177. 
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means  of  survival  for  American  merchant  ships  during  the  war 
but  also  were  the  natural  aftermath  of  Derby’s  pre-war  radical 
politics. 

Unlike  many  American  merchants  Derby,  his  father,  and  his 
brothers  never  deviated  in  their  opposition  to  all  the  so-called  op¬ 
pressive  British  regulations.  Derby’s  course  throughout  the  decade 
of  tension  before  Lexington  was  that  of  a  radical  and  rebel.  He 
was  consistent,  wholehearted  and  active  in  upholding  colonial 
rights,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  he  ever  regretted  the  course 
events  subsequently  took.  While  some  of  his  peers  lived  to  deplore 
their  earlier  enthusiasms  and  the  violence  they  spawned,  Derby 
remained  constant  in  his  politics  and  open  in  his  opposition.  Far 
from  deploring  violence,  Derby  himself  marched  with  the  Salem 
Minute  Men  and  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence.  His  brother,  Richard,  was  one  of  the  Salem  Sons 
of  Liberty  and  throughout  the  period  a  representative  to  the  sever¬ 
al  rebellious  General  Courts  and  Assemblies.  His  younger  brother, 
for  the  propaganda  advantage  of  the  colonial  cause,  was  the  first 
to  rush  the  news  of  the  open  war  to  Europe.  Even  his  father,  at 
the  time  of  Leslie’s  raid,  stood  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Salem  and 
defied  the  British  to  cross. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  John  Hancock — ^before 
the  Revolution  a  merchant  comparable  in  his  interests  to  Elias 
Hasket  Derby — led  the  opposition  to  England  through  hatred  over 
losses  by  seizures,  desire  for  profit,  and  a  yen  for  position.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Derby  could  have  been  only  partially  motivated  by  the  same 
reasons.  He  was  active  in  town  affairs,  socially  prominent,  and 
apparently  never  had  political  ambitions.  Nor  was  he  a  grasping 
profiteer.  Like  his  father  before  him,  Derby  was  certainly  as 
successful  as  most  colonial  merchants  and  scarcely  needed  to  de¬ 
sire  the  destruction  of  an  empire  in  order  to  make  his  fortune. 
Sound  business,  in  fact,  would  dictate  quite  the  opposite.  Like 
Hancock,  Derby  too  lost  vessels — more  vessels,  probably,  and 
more  money — by  seizure.  Perhaps  we  can  only  infer  that  much 
of  Derby’s  antipathy  to  Great  Britain  stemmed  from  this  fact. 
Yet,  an  economic  motivation  hardly  seems  sufficient  in  this  case, 
for  Derby  was  astute  enough  to  realize  that  a  severing  of  the  ties 
with  England  could  well  lead  to  ccnnmercial  disaster.  Economic 
motivation  no  doubt  there  was,  but  Derby’s  activities  went  farther. 
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From  first  to  last  his  Revolutionary  deportment  was  that  of  a 
“rebel,”  including  the  carrying  of  arms  personally. 

Derby’s  first  experience  with  the  Revolution,  in  fact,  was  that 
of  a  soldier  in  the  ranks.  He  had  trained,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
in  the  Salem  militia.  As  a  result,  when  news  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  reached  the  town  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775,  he 
was  one  of  the  three  hundred  men  who  marched  in  Salem’s  four 
companies  hoping  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  British.  Apparently, 
they  marched  none  too  rapidly  for  there  is  record  of  a  halt  at  the 
Bell  Tavern  in  Danvers  where  Derby,  according  to  the  town  his¬ 
torian,  was  able  to  overcome  the  Quaker  pacifism  of  the  inn¬ 
keeper’s  wife  and  obtain  for  himself  “a  large  basket  of  privisions.”* 
Noblesse  oblige:  the  other  soldiers  must  have  gone  hungry  and 
thirsty,  for  the  troops  stopped  again  in  Lynn  for  a  drink.  Colonel 
Pickering,  later  one  of  Washington’s  headquarters  staff,  then  led 
the  regiment  through  Medford  to  Winter  Hill,  where  the  enemy 
could  be  seen  marching  from  Cambridge  to  Charlestown.  There 
was  a  delay,  during  which  the  British  gained  Bunker  Hill,  and 
it  was  too  late  for  an  attack.  The  men  were  marched  back  to 
Medford,  where  they  guarded  a  bridge  all  night,  and  the  next 
day  returned  to  Salem. Derby  was  apparently  disillusioned  with 
footsoldiery,  for  there  is  not  further  record  of  such  activity  on  his 
part.  Salem’s  only  other  notable  military  effort  of  the  war  was  its 
participation  in  the  Newport  attack  in  1778,  when  the  rolls  show 
virtually  every  noteworthy  individual  of  the  town  taking  part. 
One  looks  in  vain,  however,  for  the  name  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby. 

One  has  the  impression  that  his  enrollment  in  the  military 
company  was  largely  that  of  a  town  functionary’s  expected  partici¬ 
pation.  Derby,  concerned  as  he  was  over  his  own  affairs,  had 
been  in  addition  since  the  late  1760’s  one  of  the  town  leaders 
having  to  cope  with  the  increasing  difficulties  with  England.  For 
the  mercantile  community  of  Salem  these  difficulties  had  started 
some  years  before  and  in  them  Derby,  as  a  merchant  and  Select¬ 
man  (elected  1768),  fully  shared. 

The  tensions  involving  the  colonists  with  England  were  deep- 
seated  and,  for  the  merchants,  found  part  of  their  origin  in  the 

4.  J.  W.  Hansen,  History  of  the  Town  of  Danvers  (Danvers,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1848),  p.  105. 

5.  Octavius  Pickering,  The  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering  (4  vols.,  Boston, 
1867),  I,  7i-7a. 
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trials  of  the  old  French  and  Indian  War.  That  war,  of  course, 
made  it  unlawful  to  trade  with  France  or  the  French  West  Indies. 
Due  to  the  dependence  of  the  islands,  however,  the  profit  of  the 
trade  was  so  great  that  regardless  of  the  difficulties  involved  the 
colonial  merchants  had  continued  this  commerce.  The  troubles 
that  resulted  cannot,  accordingly,  be  blamed  entirely  upon  the 
British.  Strangely  enough,  this  trading  with  the  enemy  was  not 
looked  upon  as  treason,  at  least  by  the  colonists.  The  merchants 
seem  to  have  been  considered  daring  businessmen  who  ran  great 
risks.  All  the  Derbys  took  part  in  this  trade  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  throughout  they  were  considered  respectable  and  hon¬ 
ored  members  of  the  community.  Nevertheless,  the  obstinacy  and 
tenacity  with  which  old  Richard  and  Elias  Hasket  Derby  fought 
when  their  vessels  were  seized  for  these  activities,  does  appear  a 
bit  hypocritical.  Between  1759  and  1763  Derby  and  his  father 
lost  no  fewer  than  nine  vessels — two  hrigs,  six  schooners,  and  a 
sloop — to  French  corsairs  and  men-of-war.  They  were  not  the 
only  hazard,  however,  for  the  seas  swarmed  with  English  priva¬ 
teers  out  of  the  British  West  Indies  which,  if  they  could  find 
vessels  evading  the  rules  of  war,  looked  upon  them  as  legitimate 
plunder.  The  Derby  shipping  instructions  of  the  time  re-echo  with 
phrases  like:  “proceed  where-ever  you  find  it  safest,”  but  like 
most  merchants,  the  Derby  ships  were  caught  in  a  cross  fire  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  English.  In  addition  to  all  the  vessels 
Derby  lost  to  the  French,  his  new  (so  new,  in  fact,  that  Derby 
himself  had  never  even  seen  it!)  300  ton  ship  Ranger  and  the  old 
schooner  Three  Brothers  were  lost  to  English  privateers  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  vessels  detained  and  ransomed.  The  Ranger  became, 
too,  somewhat  of  a  cause  celebre  in  Vice-Admiralty  Court  circles. 
The  Derbys,  both  Richard  and  Elias  Hasket,  became  so  bitter  over 
the  proceedings  in  these  two  cases  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  good  deal  of  their  antagonism  toward  Britain — however  unjus¬ 
tified  legally — stemmed  from  this  time.  While  the  proceedings 
(marked  by  irregularities  on  both  sides  and  in  which  the  Derbys’ 
hands  were  not  entirely  clean  of  attempted  bribery)  are  too  in¬ 
volved  to  go  into  here,  the  point  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
Derbys  seem  to  have  felt  seriously  affronted.  Their  resentment 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  tone  of  their  letters  was,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  dis- 
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satisfaction  and  disapproval  of  the  home  government.  Like  other 
pre-Revolutionary  merchants,  they  had  been  struck  at  their  pock- 
etbooks.  The  subsequent  difficulties  with  England  were  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  soothe  their  passions. 

The  depression  which  followed  the  war,  in  addition  to  causing 
the  distress  one  would  expect,  heightened  the  dissatisfaction  with 
England. 

The  blow  struck  at  colonial  commerce  by  the  restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion  of  1764,  and  particularly  at  the  merchants  of  New  England, 
was  also  exceedingly  serious.  It  has  been  said  that  by  ]une,  1765, 
not  one-fifth  as  many  vessels  were  employed  in  the  West  Indian 
trade  as  before  the  new  regulations,  and  that  cash  had  practically 
disappeared  from  circulation.®  We  find  Richard  Derby  echoing 
this  sentiment:  “The  late  Act  of  Parliament  has  put  it  out  of  the 
people’s  power  to  pay  money  for  the  necessaries  of  life  because 
the  duties  .  .  .  have  almost  deprived  us  of  our  gold  currency 
already  .  .  .  and  will  finally  put  a  stop,  if  not  entirely  ruin,  the 
trade  of  the  country  and  the  people  in  it.’’^ 

It  appears  that  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  at  first  and  as  far  as  he 
thought  was  reasonable,  had  attempted  to  obey  the  laws.  In  1764, 
for  example,  he  instructed  Joseph  Mottey,  master  of  the  schooner 
Salem,  to  “Break  no  Acts  of  Trade;”*  again  in  1764  he  was  in¬ 
structing  Captain  Henry  Elkins  of  the  schooner  Pembroke  to  sail 
to  the  West  Indies  and  sell  at  the  best  market  except  “you  must 
not  purchase  any  goods  to  lay  your  vessel  liable.”®  As  late  as  1766 
he  was  ordering  Captain  David  Ropes  of  the  schooner  Mary  to 
“buy  nor  bring  home  not  any  French  Rum  nor  coffee,”^®  both  of 
which  were  on  the  enumerated  list.  Shortly,  however,  his  feelings 
changed,  and  there  is  more  than  one  example  of  his  being  offered 
small  quantities  of  illegal  merchandise  which,  depending  upon 
the  risk,  he  accepted  or  not.  With  the  rest  of  the  colonial  mer¬ 
chants,  and  with  Salem,  he  moved  gradually  from  antagonism  to 
revolt. 

6.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  The  Colonial  Merchants  and  the  American 
Revolution,  1763-1776  (New  York,  1918),  56-57. 

7.  Richard  Derby  to  John  Derby,  June  7,  1765,  Derby  Papers,  Vol.  I. 

8.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  to  Joseph  Mottey,  April  2,  1764,  Derby  Papers, 
Vol.  XXVII. 

9.  Sailing  Instructions  to  Henry  Elkins,  January  23,  1764,  Derby 
Papers.  Vol.  XXVII. 

10.  Sailing  Instructions  to  David  Ropes,  June  19,  1766,  Derby  Papers, 
Vol.  XXVII. 
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In  1764,  when  Janies  Otis  was  hired  by  the  Salem  and  Boston 
merchants  to  argue  the  legality  of  the  writs  of  assistance,  while 
there  is  no  record  of  the  Derbys  having  been  among  them,  it 
would  be  surprising  if  they  were  not,  feeling  as  they  did.  Certain¬ 
ly,  in  1765,  when  the  Salem  Sons  of  Liberty  were  organized,  at 
least  one  Derby,  Richard,  Jr.,  joined;  and  Elias  Hasket  did  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  town  meeting  that  year  which  damned  the  Stamp 
Act  as  "excessively  grievous  and  burthensome”  and  “productive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences  of  our  trade.””  In  1768,  when  all 
the  merchants  of  Salem  voted  unanimously  to  acquiesce  in  Boston’s 
non-importation  agreement,”  Elias  Hasket  Derby  must  have  been 
present.  As  a  Selectman  in  September  of  that  year  he  helped 
choose  delegates  to  a  proposed  convention  to  be  held  in  place  of 
the  General  Court  the  Governor  refused  to  call.  The  choice  itself 
shows  the  Derby  family  interests:  Derby’s  father  was  one  of  the 
delegates,  and  two  of  his  brothers-in-law  were  appointed  to  draft 
the  instructions.”  Derby’s  brother,  Richard,  was  one  of  the 
avowed  leaders  of  the  radical  group  in  Salem,  and  a  member  of 
the  assembly. 

As  a  selectman,  Elias  Hasket  Derby  was  one  of  the  framers  of 
his  brother’s  instructions  in  May,  1769,  as  Richard  and  the  other 
Salem  representatives  prepared  for  the  legislative  session  that  year. 
The  representatives  were  required  “to  obtain  full  and  effective  re¬ 
lief  from  (the  Revenue  Act),”  and  “to  restore  harmony  and  affec¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain.””  As  one  of  the  authors  of  these  direc¬ 
tions,  Elias  Hasket  Derby  certainly  must  have  approved  of  their 
sentiment. 

The  following  year,  two  days  after  the  Boston  Massacre,  Derby 
and  the  other  Selectmen  began  to  consider  participation  in  the 
other  towns’  new  non-importation  agreement.”  Deciding  affirma¬ 
tively,  they  formed  a  non-importation  organization  at  a  general 
town  meeting  in  May.  As  a  control  measure,  a  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  was  set  up,  whose  members  included  Derby,  his 
brother,  and  his  father.”  A  week  later,  Derby  joined  the  other 

11.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Essex  Gazette,  October  21,  1765. 

12.  Ibid.,  August  30,  1768. 

13.  Ibid.,  September  21,  1768. 

14.  Ibid.,  May  23,  1769. 

1$.  Ibid.,  March  7,  1770. 

16.  Ibid.,  May  i,  1770. 
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heads  of  families  in  Salem  signing  the  agreement,  voted  May  i, 
against  drinking  tea.”  In  June  Derby  was  taken  to  task  by  a  reader 
of  the  Essex  Gazette  for  offering  for  sale  a  vessel  named  the  Free 
American  (“the  iniquity  of  selling  such  a  proudly  named  ves¬ 
sel!”)^*  but  it  seems  to  have  been  his  only  backsliding. 

Derby  was  elected  a  Selectman  again  in  1771  and  served  until 
March,  1772.  He  continued  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
until  1774,^®  and  taking  part  in  illicit  meetings  “to  consider  of, 
and  determine  on  such  measures  as  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  our  grievances  render  necessary  and  exi>edient.”  General 
Gage  flew  into  a  rage,  threatened  arrests  and  called  troops  into  the 
town,  but  the  gatherings  dispersed  in  time.^“  The  following  spring 
Derby  joined  with  his  father  in  presenting  several  cannon, 
“Suitable  for  field  pieces,”  for  the  town’s  defense;**  and,  no  doubt, 
stood  near  the  old  man  when  he  defied  Colonel  Leslie  at  the  North 
Bridge. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  Derby  was  consistent  in  his  political 
development  during  these  years  and  did  not  renege,  like  his 
brother-in-law  Dr.  John  Prince — the  only  Loyalist  in  the  family 
— from  pursuing  resistance  as  far  as  revolt.  One  might  well  think 
that  Derby  had  much  to  lose  by  joining  in  rebellion.  Upon  re¬ 
flection  it  does  not  seem  so  strange. 

Ever  since  Derby  had  been  in  charge  of  the  family  business 
times  had  been  bad.  Ever  more  governmental  regulations  and  re¬ 
strictions,  multiplying  customs  duties  and  taxes,  and  the  threat 
of  seizure,  fine,  and  condemnations  for  non-compliance,  must 
have  indicated  that  times  were  getting  increasingly  worse.  The 
passive  resistance  of  non -importation  would  not,  by  itself,  work. 
Derby’s  brother  John  had  reported  from  London  in  1770  that 
manufacturers  were  fully  employed,  disregarding  the  colonial 
agreements.**  What  was  left,  then,  but  resistance?  Perhaps  Derby, 
with  the  confidence  of  the  colonial  merchant,  felt  that  the  gamble 
of  the  new  course  could  be  no  worse  than  the  distress  and  the 
failure  of  the  old. 

17.  Ibid.,  May  8,  1770. 

18.  Ibid.,  June  12,  1770. 

ig.  Ibid.,  June  14,  1774. 

20.  The  Salem  Gazette  and  Newbury  and  Marblehead  Advertiser, 
August  26,  1774. 

21.  Ibid.,  March  31,  1775. 

22.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Essex  Gazette,  September  4,  1770. 
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Derby’s  life  had  been,  for  a  colonial  merchant,  surprisingly 
provincial.  Unlike  many  of  his  colleagues,  Derby  had  no  contacts 
or  experience — other  than  through  his  business  agents — in  Lon¬ 
don.  Old  Richard  Derby  several  times  spoke  of  England  as  “home” 
and  of  the  British  Government  as  the  “home  government,”  but 
Elias  Hasket  Derby  never  did.  Derby  and  his  brothers,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  father,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  thoroughly  involved 
in  Salem’s  pre-Revolutionary  measures  of  resistance.  Participating 
as  he  did  in  these  activities  (indeed,  as  a  Selectman,  responsible 
for  some  of  them),  it  would  be  quite  surprising  if  the  increasingly 
revolutionary  propaganda  did  not  in  time  sink  in.  Particularly 
should  this  be  so  since  Derby  had  no  personal  transatlantic  ties  or 
perspective;  and  the  situation  in  1775  for  such  an  individual 
seemed  to  be  one  of  threatened  political  rights  and  liberties. 
Derby  thus  threw  his  efforts  vigorously  into  the  fray.  As  things 
turned  out,  he  was  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution;  certainly,  at  the  time,  he  did  not  have  that  in  view. 

Within  ten  days  of  Lexington  and  Concord  the  Derby  interests, 
always  turned  primarily  seaward,  showed  their  true  color.  Derby’s 
schooner  Quero  under  the  command  of  his  brother  John  sailed  for 
a  secret  English  destination  with  the  first  news  of  the  conflict. 
Thus  the  Derby’s  contributed  to  a  signal  colonial  propaganda  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  the  Quero,  leaving  on  April  28  four  days  after  the 
official  packet  boat  Sukey,  beat  her  to  port.^*  Oddly  enough,  John 
Derby,  who  carried  the  first  news  of  war  to  England  in  1775, 
also  brought  the  first  news  of  peace  hack  to  America  as  master  of 
his  brother’s  ship  Astrea  in  1783.  For  the  Quero  voyage  John 
Derby  charged  nothing  for  his  services;  nor  did  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
for  his  ship,  save  only  fifty-seven  pounds  for  provisions,  which 
wf»i  promptly  paid.“*  With  the  war  properly  begun,  Derby  (after 
briefly  moving  out  of  town  in  a  panic  over  the  firing  of  Charles¬ 
town),-®  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  new  developments. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Derby’s  first  concern  was  for 
the  continuation  of  his  trade.  “At  the  commencement  of  the  war,” 
his  son  later  wrote,  Derby  “was  the  owner  of  seven  large  sail  of 

23.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  “The  Cruise  of  the  Quero,”  Essex  Institute  His¬ 
torical  Collections  (hereafter  cited  as  E.I.H.CT),  XXXVI  (1900),  19-25. 

24.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  to  Benjamin  Pickering,  August  2,  1775,  Derby 
Papers,  Vol.  XXIX. 

25.  Mary  Vial  Holyoke,  ed.,  The  Holyoke  Diaries  (Salem,  1911),  p.  90. 
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vessels  ...  At  this  time  nearly  all  of  them  were  at  sea  or  at  the 
Islands.”*®  While  we  cannot  locate  all  of  these  vessels  at  this  time, 
we  do  know  that  in  June,  1775,  Edward  Gibaut  in  the  schooner 
Three  Brothers  was  at  Granada  in  the  West  Indies,*^  and  that  in 
October  his  schooner  Nancy  arrived  safely  home  under  Captain 
Forrester  from  a  voyage  to  South  Carolina  and  Lisbon.-®  Derby 
gambled  that  there  would  continue  to  be  no  interference  with 
commerce;  but  with  the  coming  of  the  winter  of  1775-1776, 
however,  the  Derby  trade  no  longer  found  smooth  sailing. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  Derby  had  three  trading  schooners  at 
the  islands,  under  the  overall  direction  of  Nathaniel  Silsbee.  Hav¬ 
ing  already  had  one  vessel  seized  by  the  British,  Derby  was  nat¬ 
urally  concerned  for  their  safety.  He  wrote  long  and  detailed  in¬ 
structions  to  both  Silsbee,  who  was  probably  aboard  the  schooner 
William,  and  to  Captain  Allen  Hallet  of  the  Nancy.  He  told  Hal- 
let  to  clear  a  cargo  for  Halifax,  warning  him  that  all  his  papers 
must  agree  as  protection  against  capture.**  Apparently  it  was  un¬ 
safe  to  sail  directly  for  a  colonial  port  without  an  English  clear¬ 
ance,  thus  the  Halifax  destination. 

At  the  same  time  (February,  1776)  Derby  wrote  Silsbee  out¬ 
lining  his  thoughts  on  trade  and  his  remarks  shed  light  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  risky  undertakings.  Silsbee  was  directed  to 
secure  “cotton,  cocoa,  sugar,  molasses,  duck,  cordage,  powder,  or 
any  other  article  ...  as  I  make  no  doubt  that  any  goods  will 
make  100  per  cent.”  But,  he  warned,  "they  must  not  come  .  .  . 
from  Jamaica,  as  it  would  be  in  direct  Violation  of  the  Association, 
which  I  do  not  mean  to  break  ...  do  not  send  any  indigo,  as 
that  is  contrary  to  the  association.”  He  concluded  by  remarking: 
“The  times  at  present  are  such  that  I  cannot  determine  what  will 
be  for  the  best,  and  must  therefore  leave  it  wholly  to  you.  Should 
so  large  a  fleet  come  on  this  coast  as  is  talked  of,  I  should  think  it 
not  best  to  ship  so  much  to  the  Northward  ...  by  the  last  acct. 
from  England  it  seems  that  they  are  tired  of  this  unnatural  war 

26.  "Recollections  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  )r.,”  E.I.H.C.,  III  (1861), 
202. 

27.  Edward  Gibaut  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  June  10,  177$,  Derby 
Papers,  Vol.  XIII. 

28.  Portage  Bill  of  schooner  Nancy,  October  2,  1775,  Derby  Papers, 
Vol.  XXIX. 

29.  Sailing  Instructions  to  Allen  Hallet,  February  2,  1776,  Derby 
Papers,  Vol.  X. 
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...  it  is  now  said  that  commissioners  are  appointed  to  come  over 
to  accomodate  affairs,  but  I  doubt  it.”®®  Silsbee  sent  word  back 
that  he  would  visit  Jamaica  to  learn  the  latest  news,  and  towards 
the  end  of  March  dispatched  northward  the  three  vessels  whose 
adventures  we  have  recorded  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  these  West  Indies  undertakings,  Derby  contin¬ 
ued,  in  1776,  in  the  grain  trade,  carrying  flour  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  to  New  England.  There  is  record,  for  example,  of 
his  collecting  a  bill  from  John  Trumbull,  the  Commissioner  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Continental  Army,  for  “storage  of  continental  flour  for 
the  army.”*^  This  too  was  risky;  on  March  4,  1776,  Derby’s  sloop 
Charming  Polly,  laden  with  rye  flour  and  Indian  corn,  was  cap¬ 
tured  off  Cape  Cod  by  the  British  transport  Pacific  and  delivered 
as  a  prize  to  H.M.S.  Renown.^-  By  the  end  of  March  Derby  thus 
lost  four  vessels,  over  half  of  his  fleet,  and  a  considerable  invest¬ 
ment.  Since  he  himself  felt  that  the  war  would  not  soon  be  over, 
the  only  alternative  to  losing  his  business  was  to  try  to  meet  force 
with  force.  As  a  result,  Elias  Hasket  Derby  turned  to  privateering. 

Derby  appears  to  have  sent  out  one  such  privateering  vessel 
already.  The  httle  seventeen  ton  schooner  Dolphin,  the  second 
privateer  to  sail  from  Massachusetts  during  the  war,®®  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  state  and  raised  anchor  the  previous  De¬ 
cember  (1775).  There  seem  to  have  been  no  prizes  and  Derby 
dispatched  no  more  armed  vessels  until  the  spring  of  1776,  when 
Congress  began  to  issue  the  commissions. 

In  May,  1776,  Derby  began  privateering  in  earnest  when  the 
sloop  Revenge,  armed  with  twelve  guns  and  sixteen  swivels,  and 
carrying  eighty-five  men  under  the  command  of  Joseph  White, 
went  out.®*  The  Revenge  cruised  toward  the  West  Indies  and 
captured,  sometime  in  June,  the  ship  Anna  Maria,  loaded  with 
rum  and  sugar,  and  the  schooner  PoHy.®®  Subsequently  the  Re¬ 
venge  made  three  more  cruises  in  1776,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  sloop  showed  phenomenal  success  in  taking  four  Jamaicamen, 

30.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  to  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  February  13,  1776,  Derby 
Papers,  Vol.  X. 

31.  Receipt,  March  18,  1776,  Derby  Papers,  Vol.  IX. 

32.  "Records  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia," 
E.I.H.C.,  XLV  (1900),  47- 

33.  Gardner  Weld  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateers  of  the  Revolution 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1923),  p.  30. 

34.  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

35.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  New  England  Chronicle,  July  4,  1776. 
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two  brigs,  a  sloop,  and  one  other  vessel  that  was  given  up  to  the 
prisoners.** 

During  the  remainder  of  1776  Derby  sent  out  six  more  vessels 
on  nine  cruises.  All  were  small  sloops  or  schooners;  in  fact,  the 
Dolphin  was  little  more  than  a  longboat  with  a  sail,  mounting  only 
six  swivel  guns.  Even  so,  on  her  second  cruise  under  John  Leach, 
she  sent  in  the  100  ton  brig  Royal  George,  and  two  sloops.*^ 

The  size  of  a  vessel  obviously  had  little  bearing  on  its  success. 
A  surprising  number  of  Revolutionary  privateers  were  under  1 00 
tons;  few,  in  any  case,  came  anywhere  near  the  size  of  the  war¬ 
ship  of  the  day.  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  largest  privateer,  the  famous 
Grand  Turk — which  later  was  to  open  the  trade  of  the  Indian 
Ocean — was  a  300  ton  full-rigged  ship,  which  appears  large  in 
comparison  with  the  pre-war  Derby  vessels.  Paul  Jones’  renowned 
Bonhomme  Richard,  however,  was  over  800  tons  burthen;  Nel¬ 
son’s  famous  Victory  was  2162  tons,  and  even  the  galleons  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  two  hundred  years  before,  were  over  400  tons. 
Nor  was  the  firepower  of  privateers  in  any  way  comparable  to 
warships. 

The  Grand  T urk,  for  example,  bore  twenty-eight  light  cannon : 
surely  no  match  for  the  hundred  or  more  eighteen  pounders  fre¬ 
quently  carried  by  eighteenth  century  British  and  French  ships- 
of-the-line.  Nine  pounders,  and  very  few  of  them,  were  more 
general  on  privateers,  in  addition  to  old-fashioned  swivel  guns, 
muskets  and  pikes.  Actions,  thus,  were  never  very  hot — particu¬ 
larly  since  the  long  guns  could  only  be  discharged  once  every  six 
minutes — and  usually,  unless  the  protagonists  were  closely 
matched  in  force  and  determination,  a  single  broadside  or  the 
threat  of  one  suflBced.  Few  privateers  dared  attack  enemy  war¬ 
ships;  many  of  their  victims  were  but  poorly  armed  if  at  all. 

Privateers  survived  upon  the  theory  that  it  was  better  to  fight 
and  run  away,  and  this  was  their  secret.  Being  smaller  and  more 
maneuverable  vessels,  the  privateers  crowded  on  immense  amounts 
of  sail;  few  British  ships  could  catch  them  once  they  got  the 
weather  gauge  on  the  open  sea.  Privateers,  accordingly,  often  led 
charmed  lives  by  preying  only  upon  the  weak  merchant  vessels 

36.  Edgar  S.  McClay,  A  History  of  American  Privateers  (New  York, 
1899).  P-  7a- 

37.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Independent  Chronicle  and  Universal  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  November  14,  1776. 
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of  the  enemy.  Attacks,  therefore,  were  sudden,  quickly  decided, 
and  casualties  were  low.  Prisoners  of  New  England  privateers  were 
most  often  sent  to  Boston,  where  their  officers  were  paroled  and 
often  allowed  to  go  to  New  York  to  arrange  their  own  exchange. 
American  prisoners  were  sent  to  Halifax  or  to  Mill  Prison  outside 
of  Plymouth,  England,  where,  in  that  more  humane  time,  they 
were  treated  strictly  but  not  brutally.  John  Leach,  a  Derby  cap¬ 
tain  taken  early  in  the  war  and  sent  to  Mill  Prison,  thought  the 
worst  of  the  experience  was  the  foul  language  used  by  the  guards.’^ 

For  these  reasons  privateering  was  a  very  popular  activity  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years.  Prior  to  signing  on,  the  men  were  plied  with 
drink  at  a  “rendezvous"  after  which  the  Articles  of  Agreement  no 
doubt  seemed  particularly  favorable.  Seamen  made  quite  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  their  shares  of  prize  money  in  advance.  In  addition, 
their  pay  was  good,  so  the  service — at  the  expense  of  the  regular 
navy  once  one  was  established — was  in  demand.  It  was  so  popular, 
in  fact,  that  in  1780  a  new  edition  was  published  of  the  priva¬ 
teers’  “How  To”  book,  the  Seamen’s  Vade-Mecum,  explicitly  and 
in  great  detail,  “Showing  how  to  prepare  a  Merchant  Ship  for  a 
close  fight,”  etc.  We  do  not  know  whether  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
ever  consulted  this  manual,  but  he  certainly  prepared  a  great  many 
“Merchant  Ships  for  a  close  fight.” 

Clearly,  if  handbooks  on  the  subject  were  printed,  privateering, 
by  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  had  become  a  fairly  well 
regulated  wartime — and  sometimes  peacetime — activity,  with 
certain  well-defined  procedures  and  rules.  There  were  two  types 
of  such  ships  of  prey:  privateers  proper  and  vessels  sailing  under 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  Privateers  were  dispatched  solely 
for  raiding  and  attacking  enemy  shipping.  Carrying  no  cargo,  they 
were  close  imitations  of  a  naval  warship,  the  privateers’  officers, 
in  fact,  receiving  the  same  titles  as  in  the  regular  service.  A  letter 
of  marque  ship  on  the  other  hand  was  considered  primarily  a 
merchant  vessel,  cleared  for  some  port  with  a  cargo  (though  often 
they  sailed  in  ballast)  but  armed  to  resist  and  authorized  to  take 
prizes  en  route. 

In  the  first  year  of  Derby’s  wartime  activity  all  his  vessels  were 
strictly  privateers,  and  there  is  no  record  that  he  undertook  any 
ocean-going  trade  at  all,  being  content  apparently  to  await  the  re- 

38.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  XIX,  255. 
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suits  of  his  privateering  ventures.  In  1776,  therefore,  his  com¬ 
mercial  activity  appears  solely  to  have  been  the  merchandising  of 
the  goods  brought  in  by  his  armed  vessels.  The  amount  of  these 
prize  goods,  this  first  year  of  Derby’s  privateering,  was  not  in¬ 
considerable.  Computing  from  the  auction  records  and  Derby’s 
own  accounts,  we  have  partial  data  concerning  the  value  of  twelve 
of  the  nineteen  prizes  captured  by  his  vessels  in  1776.  The  sale 
of  the  goods  involved  brought  some  £37,500.  Since  in  many  cases 
Derby  bought  the  prize  goods  himself  (and  we  can  be  sure  that 
he  resold  at  a  profit)  his  gross  was  considerably  greater. 

Derby’s  most  successful  privateer  of  1776  was  his  sloop  Rover, 
which  in  two  cruises  under  Simon  Forrester  sent  in  six  large 
vessels.®®  Off  on  a  third  cruise  under  Captain  Abijah  Boden  in 
November,  she  captured  the  ship  Duke  of  Leinster,  sold  eventu¬ 
ally  for  £1500.^®  Derby’s  old  schooner  Sally,  renamed  Harlequin, 
went  out  in  August  and  by  the  end  of  her  cruise  had  captured  two 
vessels  worth  a  total  of  £8500.'*^ 

The  course  of  the  year’s  privateering  was  not  all  smooth,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  entirely  free  of  hazard  and  loss.  The  Rover  had  been 
involved  in  a  very  close  action  with  the  British  merchant  ship 
Africa  which  only  ended  when  a  fortunate  shot  ignited  the 
Africa’s  magazine  blowing  the  vessel  to  pieces.^^  The  schooner 
True  American,  after  taking  two  merchant  ships,  attacked  the 
ship  Sally,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  well-armed  West  Indies  letter 
of  marque.  After  a  severe  engagement  the  Sally,  200  tons,  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  Derby  privateer,  crippled,  next  took  on  an  English 
packet  ship  which  beat  her  off  with  three  dead  and  ten  wounded 
(including  Captain  Daniel  Hathorne).'*®  The  Derby  brig  Sturdy 
Beggar,  Captain  Peter  Lander,  had  even  worse  luck.  After  taking 
two  prizes,  a  third  was  retaken  by  the  British  just  as  it  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  bar  off  Newbury,  Massachusetts.^*  In  October  the  Sturdy 
Beggar  herself  was  captured,  with  the  captain  and  crew  being 
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committed  to  Mill  Prison.*®  Still  undaunted,  Derby  in  November, 
1776,  sent  out  the  Rover  again,*®  and  the  following  month  the 
True  American  once  more.*^  No  other  Derby  privateer  left  until 
April,  1777. 

The  year  1776,  all  in  all,  had  been  a  successful  one,  barring 
the  loss  of  the  Sturdy  Beggar.  Derby  alone,  or  with  the  minority 
partners  with  whom  he  occasionally  shared  these  ventures,  had 
sent  forth  ten  vessels  on  fourteen  cruises.  Six  of  them  in  eight 
cruises  took  a  total  of  nineteen  prizes,  including  three  large  ships. 
Judging  from  his  profit  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  Derby 
may  well  have  concluded  that  the  year’s  business  was  not  a  total 
loss.  There  are  indications,  too,  that  he  was  already  finding  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  dispose  in  Salem  of  all  the  prize  goods  that 
he  purchased.  Early  the  next  year  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  gamble 
worth  the  risk  of  dispatching  a  number  of  uncommissioned,  poorly 
armed  vessels  upon  the  coastal  trade  and  even  abroad,  although  he 
sent  out  only  one  commissioned  letter  of  marque  schooner  late  in 
the  year.  Simultaneously,  he  continued  his  privateering  activity. 

At  the  beginning  of  1777  the  Rover,  the  True  American,  and 
the  Revenge  were  still  out  and  somewhat  successful,  the  news¬ 
papers  reporting  in  February  the  arrival  in  Marblehead  of  the  200 
ton  ship  Royal  Charlotte  laden  with  English  goods  and  provisions, 
the  prize  of  the  Revenge.*^  The  same  week  Derby  sent  out  his 
second  Sturdy  Beggar,  this  one  a  schooner  under  Edward  Holland, 
which  eventually  captured  the  ship  Cornwall.*^  By  April  the  True 
American  was  back  and  with  her  name  changed  to  True  Blue, 
was  off  again  on  a  new  cruise  during  which  she  took  two  brigs.  In 
April,  too,  the  Oliver  Cromwell  departed  on  the  cruise  that  would 
make  her  the  most  successful  privateer  of  the  year.®*  This  brig, 
by  July,  was  cruising  off  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel,  where  she  remained  for  over  a  month,  causing  no  little  con¬ 
sternation  in  England.®^  On  July  30,  for  example,  a  prize  was 
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taken,  and  again  the  next  day  the  Oliver  Cromwell  captured  “a 
small  sloop  call  the  3  sisters  loaded  with  butter  and  sheep  guts.” 
Four  days  later  the  sixteen  gun  brig  attacked  a  seventy  gun  man- 
of-war  but  soon  saw  her  mistake  and  got  away.  Two  days  later 
the  privateer  captured  nvo  Irish  brigs  and  fought  two  others  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  giving  up  only  when  the  man-of-war  arrived 
to  give  chase.  After  being  pursued  by  the  warship  for  six  days 
more,  the  Oliver  Cromwell  eventually  escaped  and  on  August  1 6 
captured  three  more  vessels  before  making  for  Bilbao  in  Spain  a 
week  later. 

At  Bilbao,  Captain  Cole  found  the  True  Blue  laid  up  with  half 
her  crew  down  with  small  pox  (the  reason  for  her  long  absence 
from  Salem),  and  so  wasted  no  time  in  port.  At  sea  again  the 
Oliver  Cromwell  took  two  more  vessels  and  attacked  a  third  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  British  frigate.  A  short  engagement  ensued 
which  the  privateer  naturally  got  the  worst  of,  and  only  by  heav¬ 
ing  her  guns  overboard  was  she  able  to  escape  into  the  thick 
weather.  The  man-of-war  dogged  her  all  the  way  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  where  she  finally  got  away.  Having  jettisoned  her  arma¬ 
ment,  the  Oliver  Cromwell  made  sail  for  Salem. 

There,  meanwhile,  Derby  had  dispatched  some  seven  other 
armed  vessels  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  The  sloop  Rover, 
which  had  had  such  a  successful  year  in  1776,  was  out  again  but 
took  no  prizes.  Derby  sold  her  in  August.*®  His  schooners  Scor¬ 
pion,  which  carried  only  two  guns,  and  Congress,  under  Ephraim 
Emerton,  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  November  and  De¬ 
cember  cruises.**  Derby’s  new  schooner  Centipede  departed  on  a 
cruise  around  Christmas  which  would  prove  more  remunerative, 
but  nothing  more  was  heard  from  her  until  spring.**  The  True 
Blue,  after  her  long  stay  at  Bilbao,  arrived  home  finally  on  Decem¬ 
ber  29  with  two  brigs  to  her  credit. 

In  view  of  these  continued  successes  Derby’s  activity  broadened 
in  scope  in  1777.  He  was  accumulating  considerable  merchan¬ 
dise,  which,  at  the  very  least,  he  had  to  trans-ship  down  the  coast, 
for  the  Salem  market  was  not  great  enough  to  consume  all  his 
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prize  goods.  The  schooner  Harlequin,  early  in  the  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  brought  in  to  Salem  two  prizes  whose  £8,405  worth  of 
cargo  ranged  from  looking  glasses,  backgammon  tables,  and  can¬ 
non  to  431  pounds  of  soap,  forty  cases  of  gin,  and  four  green 
chairs.*^  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Harlequin  brought  in  two 
more  prizes  worth  at  least  five  thousand  pounds  sterling.®^  From 
the  Fanny,  a  June  prize  of  the  Revenge,  Derby  took  out  £440 
worth  of  rum  alone  “plus  sundries  totahng  £5868.”®* 

Early  in  the  year  Derby  began  to  utilize  his  privateers  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  when  he  had  a  cargo  on  hand.  He  had  shipped 
some  goods  on  the  True  Blue  in  April  and  in  May  he  was  planning 
to  send  rice  to  Bilbao  aboard  the  ship  Rambler  which,  with  four¬ 
teen  guns  and  fifty  men,  was  the  largest  privateer  he  had  yet  sent 
out.®*  There  must  have  been  some  cause  for  delay,  however,  for 
the  Rambler  did  not  sail  until  September,  and  then  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Three  Friends  and  the  ship  Sally.  The  total  value 
of  the  cargo  carried  by  the  three  vessels  was  something  over  fifteen 
thousand  pounds.®* 

Derby  experimented  too  with  a  somewhat  tentative  return  to  a 
more  normal  coastal  trade,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  amassing 
barter  stock  to  supplement  the  prize  goods  of  his  privateers.  In 
March  Captain  Silsbee  was  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  for 
Derby,  outfitting  several  schooners  and  loading  them  with  lumber, 
filling  the  cabins,  even,  with  stores.  One  was  probably  the  Little 
John,  Joseph  Pratt,  master.  The  other  was  the  Good  Fortune  whose 
captain,  WilUam  Pennock,  wrote  Derby  that  “the  schooner  is  just 
in  the  Trim  ...  I  don’t  think  but  what  we  might  pop  unsus¬ 
pected  among  the  Islands.”®^  Both  vessels,  as  soon  as  the  ice  was 
out  of  the  river,  departed  New  Hampshire  for  the  Carolinas.  By 
the  middle  of  April  two  other  Derby  merchant  vessels,  the  prize 
sloop  Scarborough  which  he  had  bought  in  December  and  the 
prize  brig  Three  Friends  taken  early  in  1777  and  bought  for 
eighty -five  pounds,  were  also  dispatched  to  the  south.  All  these 
vessels  reached  their  ports  safely,  for  in  May  the  Scarborough  and 
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the  Little  John  together  loaded  rice  valued  at  over  £5,000  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  the  same  month  the  Three 
Friends  arrived  back  in  Salem  from  Charleston;  and  the  Good 
Fortune,  still  under  Pennock,  was  active  in  1778.®* 

Derby’s  trade  ventures  continued,  for  in  the  fall  he  sent  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray  to  the  James  River  for  tobacco;  and  in  November  he 
ordered  the  ship  Three  Sisters  off  to  the  West  Indies.  The  latter’s 
captain  was  ordered  to  “look  at  every  vessel  you  see  so  as  to  take 
a  prize  if  possible.’’®*  In  the  same  vein  Derby  wrote  out  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Nathaniel  Nichols,  master  of  the  four  gun  sloop  Patty, 
to  “.  .  .  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Cape  Francois  .  .  .  after 
you  have  got  the  sloop  clean  and  (sold  the  cargo)  in  good  order 
make  the  best  of  your  way  down  the  w.  side  Jamaica  and  there 
we  expect  you  will  take  as  much  ...  as  will  load  your  sloop.  .  .  .’’ 
It  appears  Derby  was  in  the  market  too  for  a  new  ship,  for  he  told 
Nichols:  “.  .  .  if  you  can  take  no  large  vessel  at  sea  .  .  .  proceed 
into  some  of  the  harbors  .  .  .  and  cut  one  out.  .  .  .’’®^  Luckily, 
perhaps  for  the  little  sloop  and  her  crew,  Nichols  was  able  to  cap¬ 
ture  three  vessels  during  his  cruise,®*  so  he  had  no  need  to  invade 
Jamaica. 

Quite  obviously  Derby,  in  1777,  felt  ready  to  face  anything. 
It  had  been  a  thoroughly  successful  year.  Derby  had  sent  out 
twelve  vessels,  six  of  which  on  six  cruises  had  taken  twenty  prizes 
which,  with  their  cargoes,  must  have  approached  £50,000  in 
value.  Unlike  the  previous  year,  there  were  no  losses  other  than 
the  investment  in  unsuccessful  cruises.  Even  this  was  profitable 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Derby  privateers  were  now  carrying  cargo 
as  well  as  cannon. 

The  next  two  years  of  the  war  were  the  high  point  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  privateering;  nor  did  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  vessels  show  any 
let-up  in  their  activity.  During  1778  and  1779  Derby  owned,  in 
whole  or  in  major  part,  nineteen  privateers  or  letters  of  marque 
vessels  (to  which  he  steadily  converted),  of  which  two  only  were 
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lost.  They  captured  sixty-five  enemy  vessels,  amounting  to  over 
seven  thousand  tons  of  merchant  shipping.  The  monetary  value  of 
these  prizes,  in  the  colonial  currency  of  the  time,  was  certainly 
approaching  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds.  Later  we  shall 
attempt  to  determine  more  concrete  values  than  the  inflationary 
figures  above;  for  the  moment  they  illustrate  the  accomplishment. 

One  gauge  of  the  Derby  success  is  the  number  of  vessels  he 
caused  to  be  built  in  these  years.  Increasingly  these  vessels  were 
large;  capable  not  only  of  privateering  but  also  of  carrying  size¬ 
able  cargoes.  While  in  1776  and  1777  Derby’s  privateers  were 
all,  with  a  single  exception,  sloops  and  schooners,  none  of  them 
over  one  hundred  tons;  by  the  end  of  1 779  he  had  built,  launched, 
and  sent  to  sea  two  full-rigged  ships  and  four  brigs.  The  first  of 
these  had  been  the  brig  Oliver  Cromwell,  built  early  in  1777. 
By  the  end  of  that  year  Derby  commissioned  William  Sweat  of 
Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  to  lay  the  keels  of  two  more:  the 
schooner  Centipede,  forty -five  tons;  and  the  brig  Franklin.  In 

1778  he  built  the  ship  Bunker  Hill;  the  brig  Fame;  the  brig  Mon¬ 
mouth;  and  two  schooners,  the  Roebuck  and  the  Dolphin.^  In 

1779  his  unfortunate  eighteen  gun  ship  Hunter  was  newly-built. 
Every  one  of  these  vessels  had  successful  privateering  cruises. 
Derby’s  ten  new  privateers,  in  fact,  accounted  for  forty-five  prizes. 
The  most  outstanding  of  them  all,  surprisingly,  was  the  smallest, 
the  forty-five  ton  schooner  Centipede,  which  took  eleven  prizes 
worth  more  than  £40,000  in  three  cruises. 

Several  other  vessels  were  only  a  little  less  successful.  The  brig 
Franklin,  after  a  cruise  in  the  early  part  of  1778,  went  out  again 
in  November  to  a  station  off  Cape  Finisterre,  where  she  took  four 
prizes  including  a  ship,  two  brigs,  and  a  snow.  Early  in  1779 
the  Franklin  got  back  to  Salem  and  started  off  again  in  April  to 
cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  recapturing  en  route  the  old  Derby 
schooner  True  Blue  taken  by  the  British  earlier  in  the  year.*^ 
During  this  cruise  the  Franklin  captured  vessels  and  cargoes 
worth  over  £25,000.“  Equally  fortunate  was  the  new  Derby 
brig  Fame  on  a  single  cruise  in  1779.  The  sixteen  gun  privateer, 
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under  Captain  Samuel  Hobbs,  cruised  off  Nova  Scotia  from  April 
until  September  or  October,  taking  a  ship,  three  brigs,  four  sloops, 
and  a  schooner.®®  Derby’s  newly-built  schooner  Roebuck,  too,  was 
very  successful  with  a  six-prize  cruise  in  1778  and  a  two-prize 
cruise  the  next  year.  Cruising  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  she 
took  mostly  fishing  vessels,  but  there  is  record  that  one  of  her  prizes 
was  laden  with  over  a  ton  of  beeswax,  which  sold  at  auction  for 
five  thousand  pounds.’® 

All  the  other  Derby  privateers  of  these  years  took  five  or  fewer 
prizes,  and  their  experiences,  some  adventurous  and  some  routine, 
are  too  numerous  to  do  more  than  indicate.  The  little  Harlequin, 
for  example,  took  five  prizes  in  1779,  one  of  which  was  a  heavily 
armed,  400  ton  ship,  captured  after  “a  smart  engagement.”  Derby’s 
new  ship  Bunker  Hill  had  a  successful  cruise  in  1778,  taking  four 
prizes.  The  Hunter,  too,  newly  launched  and  immediately  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  Salem  Town  Council  for  the  flotilla  of  the  ill- 
fated  Penobscot  expedition  of  1779,  captured  four  prizes  en 
route,  the  sales  of  which  brought  over  £33,000.”  The  Oliver 
Cromwell,  altered  to  a  ship,  took  two  prizes  in  1778  before  being 
dismasted  in  a  storm  and  limping  home.  The  next  year  she  cap¬ 
tured  two  sloops  off  St.  Augustine  and  probably  would  have  taken 
more,  had  she  not  by  accident  attacked  a  British  frigate.  The 
warship  gave  her  a  whole  broadside  at  close  range.  Luckily,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  action  broke  off  as  a  gale  blew 
up;  but  the  storm  turned  into  a  violent  hurricane,  completing 
the  damage,  and  when  she  finally  got  back  to  Salem  Derby  sold 
her.’*  The  schooner  Lexington,  too,  took  four  prizes,  one  alone, 
the  brig  Betsy,  being  worth  over  £13,000.’*  The  newly  built  brig 
Monmouth  was  out  in  1778  and  took  a  brig  and  a  snow.  The 
former  unfortunately  was  shipwrecked  near  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire  with  the  loss  of  her  entire  prize  crew.  Each  of  the  re¬ 
maining  three  successful  vessels  of  the  Derby  fleet  took  two  prizes 
apiece. 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  too,  there  were  some  losses. 
The  brig  Fame,  which  had  had  such  a  successful  first  cruise,  had 
a  disastrous  second  one.  Three  days  out  of  Salem,  she  was  chased 
by  a  British  man-of-war  who,  finding  the  Fame  outsailing  her, 
fired  one  shot  which  killed  Captain  Hobbs.  Upon  tbe  death  of 
Hobbs,  the  crew  of  the  Fame  mutinied.  The  first  lieutenant  talked 
them  out  of  it  by  pointing  out  an  English  merchant  vessel  just 
coming  in  sight.  They  attacked  the  prize,  only  to  find  it  the  man- 
of-war  in  disguise.  The  Fame,  captured,  was  taken  to  Halifax. 
Equally  disastrous  to  Derby’s  interests  was  the  Penobscot  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1779.  The  sloop  Rover,  which  had  taken  seven  prizes 
since  1776,  was  captured  on  her  way  north;  and  Derby’s  new  ship 
Hunter,  part  of  the  American  flotilla  bottled  up  by  the  British 
fleet,  was  run  on  shore  a  total  loss.^’  She  had  been  in  the  water 
less  than  six  weeks.  The  Derby  schooner  True  Blue  was  lost  late 
in  1778  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  retaken  by  the  Franklin  the 
next  year.  Finally,  Derby’s  little  trading  schooner  Two  Friends, 
which  he  had  just  outfitted  for  £947,  was  captured  and  carried  to 
Bermuda  in  September,  1778.’®  Another  such  trading  schooner, 
the  Good  Fortune,  got  to  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  and  then  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blockading  British  fleet,  could  not  get  out.  A  rotting 
vessel  to  start  with,  the  Good  Fortune  became  so  completely  unsea¬ 
worthy  waiting  at  the  pier  that  Captain  Pennock  had  to  sell  her  at 
a  loss.^^ 

The  loss  of  these  trading  schooners  points  up  another  facet  of 
Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  activity  during  1778  and  1779:  his  in¬ 
creasingly  large,  purely  commercial  interests.  In  June,  1779,  for 
example,  Derby  was  credited  by  Gardoqui  in  Bilbao  with  sale  of 
the  cargo  of  the  Rambler  worth  62604  reals  vellon  (about  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling);  in  the  same  year  there  is  record  that 
the  brig  Scorpion  brought  13,000  gallons  of  rum  from  the  West 
Indies.’*  The  four-gun  brig  Lexington,  Captain  Lamprell,  was 
sent  by  Derby  in  November,  1779,  to  Cape  Francois  and  then  to 
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Port-au-Prince  for  “forty  thousand  sugar,  i  o  thousand  coffee,  and 
the  remainder  in  cotton  and  see  that  it  is  all  well-packed.”  Lam- 
prell  was  ordered  in  addition  to  “chase  all  vessels  you  see.”  He 
must  have  done  so,  for  he  took  three  prizes  worth  £13,400.  The 
Lexington  carried  to  Cape  Francois  £7,000  worth  of  cargo,  so 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  she  easily  made  a  profit.’®  Starting  in 
1778,  too,  Derby’s  ship  Salem  Packet  started  to  make  almost  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  voyages  to  Bilbao.*®  In  addition  Derby  resumed  at 
this  time  an  almost  normal  trade  with  the  Carolinas,  keeping  con¬ 
siderable  accounts  at  Edenton  and  Charleston.  From  the  latter 
port  he  carried  rice  to  the  north;  from  the  former  tobacco  to 
France.  He  had  dealings,  too,  with  business  firms  in  Fredericks¬ 
burg  and  Alexandria,  Virginia.  There  is  a  letter,  for  example,  from 
Watson  and  Urquehart,  agents  at  Alexandria,  who  in  1778  ad¬ 
vised  Derby  that  they  were  readying  a  cargo  of  tobacco  for  the 
Scorpion  and  that  “Chesapeake  Bay  is  now  clear  of  British 
cruisers.”*’  One  result  of  Derby’s  reborn  trade  is  that  he  turned 
more  and  more,  particularly  with  the  vessels  he  owned  outright, 
to  letter-of-marque  voyages  rather  than  the  more  aimless  priva¬ 
teering.  Until  1779  the  schooner  Congress,  on  one  voyage  in 
1777,  had  been  his  only  letter-of-marque.  In  1779  he  had  five 
such  and  the  figure  increased  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  war. 
With  a  double  chance  of  profit,  the  Derby  interests  prospered  as 
never  before. 

In  1780  the  same  complicated  pattern  held  true.  The  first 
vessel  to  be  dispatched  was  Derby’s  new  150  ton  letter-of-marque 
brig  Hasket  and  John  carrying  eighteen  guns  under  Captain  John 
Collins.  Collins’  sailing  orders,  dated  March  23,  instructed  him 
to  go  to  Guadalupe  to  buy  molasses  and  cotton  and  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  prizes,  even  though  (Derby  wrote)  “I  think  it  not 
provident  to  engage  a  ship  of  equal  force.”*®  The  same  day  he 
sent  out  the  privateer  ship  Franklin,  also  of  eighteen  guns,  to 
cruise  in  the  West  Indies  trade  lanes.  The  Franklin  had  a  success- 

79.  Sailing  Instructions  to  Nicholos  Lamprell,  November  7,  1779,  Derby 
Papers,  Vol.  I. 

80.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Independent  Chronicle  and  Universal  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  April  29,  1779. 

81.  Watson  and  Urquehart  Company  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  October 
30,  1778,  Derby  Papers,  Vol.  XIII. 

82.  Sailing  Instructions  to  John  Collins,  March  23,  1780,  Derby  Papers, 
Vol.  XXVII. 
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ful  cruise,  capturing  four  ships  and  a  brig,  before  returning  to 
Salem  early  in  1781,  “having  had  the  misfortune  to  have  her 
mainmast  disabled  in  an  engagement  of  40  minutes  with  a  large 
Ship  from  Liverpool  bound  to  N.Y.”*®  In  April  Derby  dispatched 
the  letter-of-marque  brig  Fame  to  Holland  and  advertised  the  ship 
Rambler,  too,  for  a  cruise  to  Amsterdam.  His  letter-of-marque  brig 
Lexington  sailed  May  4,  Captain  Smith’s  instructions  being  to  go 
to  Cape  Francois,  load  with  coffee  and  molasses,  keep  watch  for 
prizes,  and  if  a  prize  were  taken  "be  exceeding  careful  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  lest  they  take  your  vessel  from  you.”  Smith  took  no  prizes 
but  got  to  Cap)e  Francois  safely  on  May  26,*^  where  he  did  a  prof¬ 
itable  trade.  Sometime  in  the  spring  also  Derby  sent  out  the 
schooner  Centipede  on  a  successful  cruise,  and  the  new  fourteen 
gun  ship  Roebuck.  The  latter,  however,  was  reportedly  captured 
one  week  out  of  Salem.*® 

In  June  and  July  Derby  was  equally  active,  sending  out  the 
sloop  Race  Horse,  a  new  brig  Rover,  the  schooner  Salem  Packet 
on  one  of  her  regular  voyages  to  Bilbao  via  Cape  Francois,  the  brig 
Fox,  and  the  letter-of-marque  brig  Porga.  The  Race  Horse  made 
a  quick  voyage  to  Cape  Francois  and  returning,  off  Cape  Cod  on 
September  4,  was  captured  by  four  Royal  Navy  ships  and  taken  to 
Halifax.**  The  Porga  apparently  ran  into  some  trouble,  for  there 
exists  a  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Derby  from  her  mate  concerning 
the  vessel’s  bad  leaking  and  saying,  “I  am  in  some  hopes  of  the 
Captain  and  crew  returning  again  but  I  am  fearful  that  they  are 
not  in  the  land  of  the  living.”*^  She  did  take  two  prizes  but  no 
record  of  her  return  to  Salem  can  be  found.  The  Fox  took  no 
prizes.  In  July,  too,  the  brig  Hasket  and  John  returned,  and  Derby 
sent  her  out  again  the  following  month  under  Benjamin  Crown- 
inshield.  On  this  second  cruise  she  took  four  prizes,  one  of  which, 
the  200  ton  snow  Hero,  Derby  himself  bought.  The  Hasket  and 
John  started  on  a  third  cruise  to  Martinique  in  December  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Derby’s  privateer  sloop  Morning  Star,  which  already 

83.  Boston  Gazette,  May  28,  1781. 

84.  Sailing  Instructions  to  David  Smith,  May  4,  1780,  Derby  Papers, 
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in  1780  had  been  out  once  before.  The  two  vessels  upon  leaving 
Martinique  were  ordered  to  cruise  with  two  other  unidentified 
Derby  privateers — a  veritable  fleet — off  Antigua  for  a  time  before 
proceeding  home.**  None  of  them,  however,  took  any  prizes. 

During  the  autumn  Derby  also  sent  out  the  schooners  Fly, 
Centipede,  and  Harlequin,  all  privateers.  Only  the  Centipede  had 
any  luck,  taking  two  sizeable  ships  and  three  fishing  sloops  off 
Newfoundland.  The  Harlequin  ventured  too  far  into  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River,  was  captured,  and  carried  to  Quebec.*® 

All  in  all,  in  1780  Derby  had  sent  out  fifteen  vessels  on  nine¬ 
teen  cruises.  Eight  of  them  on  nine  cruises  had  captured  twenty- 
one  prizes;  all  of  them,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  carried  car¬ 
goes,  whether  letter-of-marque  or  not.  The  Roebuck,  the  Harle¬ 
quin,  the  Race  Horse,  and  probably  the  Porgq  had  been  lost,  but 
the  remainder  had  come  through  safely  and,  no  doubt,  profitably. 

Derby  must  have  felt  himself  that  his  success,  even  if  it  was 
not  assured,  was  worth  a  gamble.  In  the  autumn  of  1780  accord¬ 
ingly  he  ordered  construction  begun  on  his  largest  (so  far)  and 
what  was  to  become  his  most  famous  vessel,  the  full-rigged  300 
ton  ship  Grand  Turk,  designed  as  a  fast  merchantman,  but  for  the 
moment  pierced  for  twenty-eight  guns.  The  Grand  Turk,  which 
was  later  to  blaze  the  trail  of  American  commerce  in  the  Far  East, 
was  first  to  become  Salem’s  most  successful  private  ship  of  war. 

Certainly  the  Grand  Turk  was  the  most  successful  Derby  vessel 
of  the  last  years  of  the  war.  Of  the  twenty-one  British  vessels  taken 
by  Derby  privateers  in  1781  and  1782,  the  Grand  Turk  ac¬ 
counted  for  seventeen.  Had  it  not  been  for  her,  in  fact,  the  Derby 
privateering  record  for  those  years  would  not  have  been  very  good. 
While  he  sent  out  twenty-four  different  vessels  on  thirty-one 
cruises,  he  took  only  twenty-one  prizes  (including  those  of  the 
Grand  Turk'),  at  the  same  time  losing  by  capture  twelve  of  his 
own.  With  a  loss  percentage  of  fifty  per  cent  for  those  last  two 
years  of  war,  Derby’s  record,  and  his  profits  would  not  have  been 
anywhere  near  as  great  had  it  not  been  for  the  Grand  Turk’s  five 
cruises. 

88.  Sailing  Instructions  to  Francis  Roch,  December  9,  1780;  Sailing 
Instructions  to  Adam  Wellman,  December  la,  1780,  Derby  Papers,  Vol. 
XXVII. 

89.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Independent  Chronicle  and  Universal  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  September  14,  1780. 
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Launched  in  May,  1781,  the  Grand  Turk  was  not  only  Salem’s 
largest  privateer  hut  also  her  most  strongly  armed  one.  Sailing 
from  Salem  on  July  1 1,  she  cruised  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  re¬ 
turned  on  September  13,  with  two  prizes  whose  sales  came  to 
£1,431.  Again,  in  early  October,  under  Captain  Thomas  Pratt, 
the  Grand  Turk  sailed  from  Salem,  returning  the  next  day  with 
the  British  privateer  brig  Providence.  On  her  third  cruise  the 
Grand  Turk  stationed  herself  off  the  Irish  coast  taking  five  prizes 
one  of  which,  according  to  Gardoqui,  was  the  richest  sent  into 
Bilbao  during  the  war.  Returning  in  May,  1782,  the  ship  was  re¬ 
fitted  and  sent  out  again  for  a  short,  two-prize  cruise  from  July  to 
September  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  November,  1782,  Derby  dispatched  the  Grand  Turk,  once 
more,  to  the  West  Indies.  A  few  days  out  she  captured  the  ship 
Minerva,  which  was  sent  back  to  Salem  and  proceeded  to  Marti¬ 
nique  where  she  stayed  until  Christmas.  Sailing  the  next  day,  the 
Grand  Turk  sprung  her  mast  escaping  from  Rodney’s  fleet,  which 
sighted  her  off  Dominica,  and  put  into  Montserrat  for  repairs. 
Again  at  sea,  Pratt  took  the  sloop  Polly,  whose  most  remunerative 
cargo  was  nine  slaves  sold  at  Martinique  for  £8,695,  3"^  returned 
to  St.  Pierre  for  supplies.  During  February,  1783,  the  Grand  Turk 
cruised  through  the  Windward  taking  three  more  prizes.  Finally, 
on  March  12,  Pratt  took  a  large  400  ton  ship,  the  Pompey,  whose 
captain,  after  putting  up  no  resistance,  told  him  that  the  pre¬ 
liminary  peace  treat)'  had  been  signed.  Pratt,  somewhat  of  a  skep¬ 
tic,  decided  to  take  the  Pompey  anyhow,  and  sent  her  to  Salem. 
After  another  stop  at  Martinique,  the  Grand  Turk  arrived  home  at 
the  end  of  April.  Congress  did  not  issue  the  official  recall  of  priva¬ 
teers  until  March  22,  so  the  Pompey  was  adjudged  a  fair  cap¬ 
ture.®® 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  monetary  value  of  the  Grand 
Turk’s  prizes,  for  the  figures  are  scattered  and  incomplete.  In  her 
eighteen  months  activity,  however,  the  Grand  Turk  probably 
brought  in  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  pounds  sterling  in  auction  sales. 
Few  other  privateers  of  the  Revolution  could  match  that  record. 

90.  Grand  Turk  Accounts,  Portage  Bills,  Thomas  Pratt  letters  to  Elias 
Hasket  Derby,  October,  1782 — April,  1783,  Derby  Papers,  Vol.  XXI.  For 
a  reasonable  and  generally  accurate  account  of  this  phase  of  the  Grand 
Turk’s  career  Conly  the  short  two-day  cruise  of  October,  1781,  is  omitted) 
one  is  referred  to  Robert  E.  Peabody,  The  Log  of  the  Grand  Turk,  Boston, 
1926. 
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Compared  to  this  record,  too,  the  accomphshments  of  Derby’s 
other  privateers  of  1781  and  1782  sink  into  insignificance.  They 
were  not,  in  any  case,  very  outstanding.  Derby’s  brig  Fox,  cruising 
off  New  York  in  1781  took  three  prizes;®^  only  one  other  Derby 
ship,  the  new  letter-of-marque  Astrea,  captained  by  Derby’s  brother 
John,  took  a  prize.  Out  of  thirt}’-one  cruises,  therefore,  there  had 
been,  prize-wise,  only  nine  successful  ones. 

In  these  last  two  years  of  the  war,  too,  Derby  lost  more  vessels 
than  he  had  altogether  up  to  that  time.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  particular  reason  for  these  heavy  losses  other  than,  perhaps, 
the  increased  daring — or  carelessness — of  the  Derby  voyages  and 
the  unquestioned  efficacy  of  the  British  fleet.  Probably  the  law  of 
averages  was  catching  up  with  Derby.  The  losses  were,  however, 
costly;  even  Derby  who  had  made  a  fortune  by  the  war,  was  no 
doubt  ready  for  the  peace  when  it  came. 

There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  about  the  circumstances 
of  these  captures  either,  except  for  the  unhappy  fact  that  many  of 
the  vessels  concerned  were  either  new  or  on  their  first  cruise  for 
Derby.  The  new  200  ton,  fourteen  gun  ship  Commerce,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  left  Salem,  on  January  16,  1781,  and  only  two  days  out  ran 
into  a  British  cruiser  and  was  taken.®-  Derby’s  new  brig  Flying 
Fisk,  on  her  first  cruise  off  the  Grand  Banks,  was  taken  by  H.M.S. 
Charleston  and  sent  to  Halifax.®®  At  the  end  of  1781  Derby’s 
new  ship  Hersey  was  taken  in  the  West  Indies  and  sent  to  Jamaica, 
as  was  the  brig  Young  Richard  the  following  year.  Both  carried 
cargo  for  Martinique.®^  Two  other  new  Derby  ships  captured  were 
the  Exchange,  twenty  guns,  taken  to  New  York;  and  the  brig  Ac¬ 
tive,  a  VV^est  Indiaman  prize  of  the  Grand  Turk.^’^  The  ship  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  back  in  Derby’s  service  in  1781  and  with  his  brig 
Rover  was  captured  off  New  York.®®  Early  in  1781  the  armed 
schooner  Nancy,  one  of  the  oldest  Derby  privateers,  was  taken 
near  Halifax  in  company  with  his  ship  Patty;  and,  finally,  the 
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Salem  Packet  was  captured  at  the  end  of  1782  on  what  would 
have  been  probably  her  last  regular  run  to  Spain.®’ 

More  fortunate  in  survival,  although  no  more  so  in  privateering 
success,  were  the  remaining  nine  vessels  of  the  Derby  fleet.  Only 
the  ship  Franklin  had  adventures  of  any  note,  taking  part  in  the 
abortive  1782  invasion  by  a  group  of  Salem  privateers  of  the  island 
of  Tortola.  The  project  failed  and  otherwise  the  Franklin,  like 
the  other  eight  Derby  privateers,  took  no  prizes.  Only  the  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  these  vessels  saved  them  from  failure. 

In  spite  of  his  losses  Derby  maintained  a  busy  trade.  In  August, 
1781,  Gardoqui  (Derby’s  agent  at  Bilbao)  credited  him  with 
over  two  hundred  thousand  reals  for  cargoes  alone  and  the  figure 
fluctuated  in  Derby’s  favor  until  the  end  of  the  war.  St.  Pierre  on 
Martinique  and  Aux  Cayes  on  Santo  Domingo,  both  French, 
were  regular  ports  of  call,  and  Derby  kept  up  his  trade  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  instructing  Captain  Smith  of  the  brig  Lexington, 
for  example,  to  go  to  any  part  of  Virginia  where  he  could  get  good 
(i.e.  hard)  money.  If  he  found  himself  blockaded,  Derby  wrote 
Smith,  he  was  to  sell  the  vessel  and  come  north  by  land  with  the 
money  in  a  wagon!  Derby  continued  his  search  for  new  markets, 
also,  for  at  least  one  vessel  was  ordered  to  Curacao.®*  The  end  of 
the  war  was  in  sight,  however,  when  John  Derby,  who  had  been 
sailing  the  Patty  to  the  islands  for  several  years,  took  Derby’s  ship 
Astrea  to  France  in  December,  1782.  Hearing  the  news  of  peace 
Captain  Derby  left  Nantes  on  March  12,  1783,  and  in  twenty- 
two  days  came  into  Salem,  the  first  to  bring  the  tidings  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  As  we  have  noted  before,  John  Derby,  in  one  of  his  brother’s 
vessels,  had  been  the  first  to  carry  abroad  the  news  of  war,  eight 
years  earlier.  Events  had  come  full  circle  and  Ehas  Hasket  Derby 
had  become  the  wealthiest  man  in  Salem.  Contemporaries,  in  fact, 
have  said  that  in  all  New  England  Derby’s  fortune  was  second  only 
to  the  Cabots  of  Beverly.®®  This  we  can  neither  prove  nor  refute. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  utterly  impossible  to  amass  any 
and  accurate  figures  to  show  Derby’s  profit  and  loss  for  these  years; 
the  records  are  too  incomplete.  When  one  gathers  together  all  the 

97.  “Records  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax,”  loc.  cU.,  233. 
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available  information,  as  has  been  done  here  for  the  first  time  for 
any  Salem  privateer  owner,  the  omissions  are  obvious.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  sales  of  no  fewer  than  seventy  Derby  prizes,  of  six 
of  which  even  the  names  are  lost;  yet  the  records  of  every  one  of 
the  Derby-owned  privateers  has  been  investigated  in  detail.  Here, 
too,  is  another  problem  which  has  been  indicated  already.  Derby 
owned  many  of  these  vessels  outright;  many  more  only  in  part. 
His  proportion  of  ownership,  too,  while  usually  the  major  share, 
fluctuated  unmercifully.  He  owned,  for  example,  between  1777 
and  1781  four-fifths  of  the  Fly,  seven-eighths  of  the  schooner  Har¬ 
lequin,  twenty-two  thirty-seconds  of  the  ship  Harlequin,  three- 
fourths  of  the  Rambler,  four-sixteenths  of  the  Scorpion,  two-thirds 
of  the  Hunter,  and  thirty-nine  fortieths  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Prize 
money  was  divided  fifty-fifty  between  the  ship  and  the  owner,  and 
Derby,  in  a  large  share  of  the  cases  on  record,  took  his  profits  in 
cargo,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prize  Anna  Maria’s  rum  and  sugar  in 
1776.*®®  Derby’s  experience  with  the  Congress,  privateer,  in 
1778  shows,  too,  the  complexity  and  possibility  of  the  privateering 
operation.  The  Congress,  which  Derby  bought  for  £1,275  0**  No¬ 
vember  4,  1778,  had  within  a  month  sent  in  the  prize  brig  Otter. 
The  Otter,  which  itself  sold  for  £2,300,  was  loaded  with  mink, 
otter,  marten  and  silver  fox  skins,  and  840  moose  hides.  The  total 
auction  sales  came  to  £11, 591;  so  on  this  one  cruise  alone  Derby 
showed  a  400%  profit.*®*  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  reach  such 
accurate  figures  with  every  prize,  in  Derby’s  case  it  would  be  use¬ 
less.  As  with  most  of  his  fortune  until  the  day  he  died,  his  wealth 
was  largely  tied  up  in  goods  and  cargoes  which  were  never  at  rest 
long. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  records  available  in  the  later  years 
of  the  war  are  those  for  the  Grand  Turk — at  least  for  those  of 
her  prizes  included  in  the  explicit  accounts  submitted  by  Garda- 
qui  from  Bilbao  and  Derby’s  agents  Brinton,  Shattuck  and  Jarvis 
at  St.  Pierre.  For  twelve  of  the  Grand  Turk’s  seventeen  prizes  the 
accounts  show  that  Derby’s  personal  share  amounted  to  almost 
£83,000  sterling.  His  total  net  must  have  been  half  as  much 
again.  By  summoning  together  all  the  figures  that  are  available,  we 
know  that  Derby’s  personal  profit  from  considerably  fewer  than 

100.  Auction  Record,  December  i,  1776,  Derby  Papers,  Vol.  I. 
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one-half  of  all  the  prizes  taken  by  his  privateers  came  to  about  a 
half  million  pounds  sterling.  All  of  them,  then,  must  have 
amounted  to  well  over  that  sum. 

Such  a  reckoning,  however,  would  be  both  misleading  and  too 
small.  As  we  have  said,  Derby  customarily  took  his  share  of  prize 
money  in  cargo  from  the  captured  vessels.  Regardless  of  the  trade 
opportunities  abroad,  Derby  could  sell  these  goods  in  America  and 
turn  a  neat  profit  in  the  raging  inflation  which  drove  up  the  Span¬ 
ish  milled  dollar  forty-fold  between  1777  and  1781.  Nor,  finally, 
have  we  taken  into  account  the  cargoes  the  privateers  themselves 
carried.  We  have  mentioned  already  that  Gardoqui  in  August, 
1781,  credited  Derby  with  almost  £30,000  on  the  cargoes  of  only 
two  vessels.  Conditions  being  what  they  were,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  any  sort  of  average,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  Derby 
made  a  good  profit  overall. 

There  were  few  occasions  when  Derby  did  not  have  his  eye 
out  for  his  profit.  Gardoqui,  who  had  paid  for  Derby’s  prizes  and 
cargoes  in  cash,  and  later  was  charged  heavy  duties  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government,  was  never  able  to  get  him  to  share  the  cost, 
Derby  maintaining  that  he  had  been  cheated  in  the  exchange 
rates.  He  refused,  too,  to  pay  his  St.  Pierre  agents  Brinton, 
Shattuck  and  Jarvis’  five  per  cent  commission,  even  though  they 
wrote  him  a  plaintive  letter  complaining  of  the  difficulties  of  work¬ 
ing  in  Martinique’s  “merciless  climate.’’*®^  He  thought  William 
Sweat,  his  Salisbury  shipbuilder,  who  billed  him  only  £500  for  the 
schooner  Centipede,  charged  him  too  much.*®*  Even  at  the  height 
of  the  war  when  he  was  writing  insurance  (charging,  in  April, 
1779,  forty  to  seventy  percent  for  West  Indian  voyages),  his  losses 
amounted  to  only  £975  against  premiums  of  £2,015.*®®  While,  as 
has  been  said,  the  majority  probably  lost  all  they  had  in  privateer¬ 
ing  and  wartime  commerce,  Derby  undoubtedly  made  a  fortune. 
It  is  quite  hkely  that  he  came  out  of  the  Revolution  already  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,  although  Derby  himself  may  not  have  realized  it. 

Eminence  and  fortune  had  come  to  Derby  through  the  war  cer- 

102.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  to  Gardoqui  and  Sone,  July  5,  1783,  Derby 
Papers,  Vol.  XXI. 

103.  Brinton,  Shattuck  and  Jarvis  Company  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby, 
February  22,  1783,  Derby  Papers,  Vol.  XXI. 

104.  William  Sweat  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  August  9,  1782,  Derby 
Papers,  Vol.  XIII. 

105.  Insurance  Records,  April,  1779,  Derby  Papers,  Vol.  XXIX. 
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tainly;  probably,  too,  it  was  his  good  fortune  that  this  was  so.  The 
American  Revolution,  with  its  consequent  disruption  of  trade,  was 
the  factor  in  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  career  making  possible  and 
necessary  the  commercial  trail-blazing  which  later  brought  him 
eminence  and  fortune.  Without  the  business  upheaval  resulting 
from  the  war  and  the  colonies’  independence,  it  is  doubtful  if 
Derby  ever  would  have  strayed  far  from  the  settled  paths  of  trade 
upon  which  he  was  already  successful.  Derby  survived  what  he 
called  this  “unnatural  war’’  to  find  the  old  trade  practices  no 
longer  fully  suitable.  As  a  result  Derby,  who  had  both  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  attempt  new  business  gambles  and  the  money  to  afford 
them,  was  to  become  a  pioneer  in  shifting  the  whole  aim  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce.  The  war’s  outcome  and  the  colorful,  successful, 
and  enormously  profitable  trade  he  directed  after  it  should  not 
dim,  however,  the  equally  valuable  contribution  he  made  in  the 
war. 

Derby,  in  outfitting  his  eighty-five  vessels  for  their  one  hundred 
and  ten  cruises,  supplied  personally  over  fifty  per  cent  of  Salem’s 
entire  privateering  activity  (and  thus  twelve  percent  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  effort  and  five  percent  of  that  of  all  the  colonies  togeth¬ 
er).  Over  eight  thousand  men  shipped  on  his  vessels;  capturing 
tuenty-nine  ships,  fifty-eight  brigs,  ten  snows,  twenty-five  sloops, 
and  twenty-two  schooners.  Against  these  totals  the  nineteen  ves¬ 
sels  he  lost  does  not  seem  very  much. 

This  record  of  his  privateering  activity  during  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  difficult  to  make  judgements  upon 
incomplete  data,  but  the  unpopularity  of  this  war  in  England  may 
have  been  due  no  more  to  the  relative  indecision  of  military  op¬ 
erations  than  to  the  depredations  upon  British  trade  made  by 
American  privateers.  The  privateers,  too,  supplied  the  insurgent 
colonies  goods  from  abroad  without  which  the  American  determi¬ 
nation  to  proceed  may  well  have  been  crippled.  In  this  privateering 
operation  Elias  Hasket  Derby  demonstrably  played  no  small  part, 
becoming  as  he  did  one  of  the  leading,  if  not  the  most  pre¬ 
eminent,  of  American  privateer  underwriters.  That  he  enriched 
himself  in  the  process  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  considering  the 
enormous  financial  risks  he  accepted  throughout  the  war,  his  suc¬ 
cess  is  surprising  and  quite  justified.  Bitter  though  Derby’s  wealth 
may  have  been  to  those  who  had  lost  by  the  Revolution,  his  profits 
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were  to  be  used  not  selfishly.  With  the  peace  and  the  new  and  un- 
familar  world  ushered  in  by  1783,  Derby  turned  his  efforts  and 
his  gold  towards  directions  profitable  not  only  to  him  but  also  to 
the  well-being  and  the  future  of  the  country.  Derby,  whose  good 
fortune  in  riding  the  crest  of  his  privateering  activities  successful¬ 
ly  has  been  demonstrated,  could  look  to  the  future  with  hope  if 
not  equanimity.  His  subsequent  career,  built  upon  the  wealth,  the 
lessons,  the  challenge  and  the  risk  of  the  war  years,  fulfilled  those 
hopes. 
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The  Development  of  the  Massachusetts  Ice  Trade  from 
FREDERICK  TUDOR  TO  WENHAM  LAKE 
1806-1886 

By  Philip  Chadwick  Foster  Smith 

“No  JOKE,"  a  February  1806  Boston  newspaper  assured  its  read¬ 
ers.  “A  vessel  has  cleared  at  the  Custom  House  for  Martinique 
with  a  cargo  of  ice.  We  hope  this  will  not  prove  a  slippery  specu¬ 
lation.”^ 

The  Massachusetts  ice-trade,  however,  despite  early  frustra¬ 
tions,  became  hardly  “a  slippery  speculation”  during  the  following 
eighty  years.  In  fact,  Frederick  Tudor,  the  “Ice  King”  and  the 
originator  of  this  bizarre  enterprise,  admitted  after  many  years  that 
although  the  introduction  of  ice  to  foreign  countries  had  always 
met  with  disappointment,  it  had,  after  sufiBcient  time,  become 
increasingly  popular  and  the  trade  had  then  prospered  greatly.* 
No  one  knows  when  ice  began  to  enjoy  commercial  value  as  a 
summertime  luxury  in  Massachusetts,  but  use  of  ice  at  home  was 
a  far-cry  from  its  exportation  to  hotter  climates.  A  tombstone  in¬ 
scription  for  a  William  Fletcher,  born  about  1770,  claims  that 
he  was  the  first  man  to  carry  “ice  into  Boston  for  merchandise,”® 
but  it  was  left  to  Frederick  Tudor  to  carry  the  idea  to  a  logical 
summit. 

Tudor  was  born  in  Boston  on  September  4,  1783,  the  day  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Paris  formally  brought  to  a  close  the 
American  Revolution.  Born  into  uncertain  political  and  economic 
vacuums  that  overspread  the  gap  left  by  the  termination  of  war, 
Tudor  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  acute  economic  instabifity. 
Peace  with  England  had  meant  the  denial  of  American  ships  and 
trade  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  America  was  thus  obliged 
to  search  for  new  methods  of  commerce,  new  ports  of  call,  and  for 
new  products  to  be  exported.  Tudor  spurned  the  chance  to  be 
educated  at  Harvard  as  his  brothers  had  been,  and  from  the  early 

1.  Cited  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Business  Historical  Society,  IX  (No.  i, 
February  1935),  2. 

2.  Ibid.,  VI  (No.  4,  1932).  7. 

3.  Richard  O.  Cummings,  The  American  Ice  Harvests,  A  Historical 
Study  in  Technology,  1800-1918  (Los  Angeles,  1949),  p.  3. 
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age  of  thirteen  years  he  had  occupied  himself  with  business  pur¬ 
suits. 

How  Tudor  became  convinced  of  the  possibilities  of  creating  a 
foreign  trade  in  ice  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  it  is  known  that  by 
the  year  of  1805  ice  had  taken  its  place  as  a  summertime  comfort 
with  the  well-to-do  of  Boston.  During  that  year,  it  was  suggested 
to  Tudor,  reputedly  while  he  was  at  a  party,  that  he  begin  ship¬ 
ping  ice  overseas.  No  one  had  expected  him  to  take  the  suggestion 
seriously,  but  Tudor  ignored  the  obvious  difficulties  involved  and, 
undismayed,  set  about  to  bring  the  scheme  to  fruition.  He  later 
summed  up  his  determination  at  the  front  of  his  thick  ledger 
which  over  the  course  of  the  years  became  his  “Ice-House  Diary." 
“He  who  gives  back  at  the  first  repulse  and  without  striking  the 
second  blow,”  he  wrote,  “despairs  of  success  has  never  been,  is  not, 
and  never  will  be  a  hero  in  war,  love,  or  business.”^ 

Despite  the  headstrong  beginning,  Tudor  took  care  not  to  enter 
blindly  into  his  new  business.  While  he  secured  a  cargo  of  ice,  a 
vessel  in  which  to  ship  it,  and  formulated  his  plan  of  attack,  he 
sent  his  brother  W'illiam  and  his  cousin,  James  Savage,  ahead  to 
Martinique  in  November  1805  to  pave  the  way  for  the  first  ship¬ 
ment.  W'hat  did  he  expect  his  agents  to  accomplish?  Their  object, 
he  outlined,  was  to  obtain  a  monoply  from  the  various  governments 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  with  which  he  planned  to  trade.  Most 
of  these  were  in  the  W'indward  Island  group,  but  the  island  of 
Cuba  was  not  to  be  overlooked  either.  “We  wish  you  to  procure 
from  the  gov*  of  Cuba  a  grant  exclusive  in  which  we  offer  you 
either  to  take  a  conces"  of  half  or  procure  the  privilege  for  us  &  we 
engage  to  pay  you  one  thousand  dollars  with  reasonable  charges,  in 
obtaining  it  you  however  to  determine  which  you  will  do  &  write 
to  that  effect  as  early  as  possible. In  Martinique,  the  men  sent 
ahead  were  to  sohcit  the  French  government  there  for  a  monopoly 
lasting  ten  years,  or,  should  that  fail,  permission  from  that  govern¬ 
ment  for  Tudor  to  build  ice-houses,  being  assured  that  he  would 
at  least  have  a  monopoly  over  that  phase  of  the  trade. 

To  all  in  Boston  who  laughed  up  their  sleeves  at  the  mention 
of  young  Tudor’s  foolhardy  ideas  of  shipping  ice  to  sub-equatorial 

4.  Henry  G.  Pearson,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  LXV 
(October  1932-May  1936),  p.  175. 

5.  Bulletin  of  the  Business  Historical  Society,  VI,  No.  4  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  i93»).  a-5* 
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climates,  and  to  the  sailors  who  feared  that  the  tropical  sun  would 
melt  the  ice  and  cause  the  vessel  to  sink  under  their  feet,  Tudor 
countered  with  arguments  illustrating  that  the  idea  was  not  only 
possible,  but,  in  a  minor  way,  it  had  already  been  done  before. 
Had  not  an  American  captain,  finding  himself  in  London  without 
a  cargo,  gone  to  Norway  for  ice  and  upon  his  return  to  London 
made  a  large  profit?  Had  not  ice-creams  been  shipped  in  pots 
packed  with  sand  from  England  to  Trinidad?  Ice  was  transported 
each  year  to  St.  Eustatius,  and,  to  drive  his  points  home  with 
unmistakable  clarity,  he  added  the  undisputed  fact  that  ice  was 
frequently  found  to  survive  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  despite 
the  dampness  of  the  holds,  at  the  end  of  green  boards.^ 

Tudor  reckoned  that  the  ice  would  cost  him  by  the  time  it 
got  to  Martinique  little  more  than  one-cent  a  pound.  The  cost  of 
the  brig  he  had  purchased,  her  outfitting,  and  the  cost  of  the  ice, 
he  estimated,  would  cost  him  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  at  most. 
Tudor,  his  preparations  complete,  sailed  from  Boston  in  February 
1806  in  the  brig  Favorite,  carrying  130  tons  of  ice  and  hailed  by 
Boston  smirks  of  “slippery  speculation.”  Early  in  March  his  arrival 
was  noted  in  the  Martinique  newspapers. 

The  brig  Favorite  commanded  by  Captain  Pearson  sailed 
the  13th  of  February  and  happily  arrived  at  St.  Pierre,  on 
the  5th  of  March,  and  is  now  disposing  her  cargo  to  great 
advantage.  It  will  be  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
luxury  and  enterprise  that  on  the  sixm  of  March  ice  creams 
have  been  eaten  at  Martinique  probably  for  the  first  time 
since  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  this  too  in  a  volcanic 
land  lying  fourteen  degrees  north  of  the  equator.^ 

Tudor  immediately  set  about  to  put  his  “sales  pitch”  into  high 
gear.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  distribute  his  circulars  to 
create  interest  in  the  ice.  In  translation,  one  of  those  read: 

Today  March  7  and  during  three  consecutive  days,  there 
will  be  put  up  ^r  sale  in  small  amounts  a  cargo  of  Ice, 
brought  into  this  port  very  well  preserved,  from  Boston,  by 
the  brig  Favorite,  Captain  Pearson;  this  sale  will  take  place 
immediately,  and  will  last  these  three  days  only,  the  brig 
having  to  proceed  at  that  time  to  another  island. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

7.  Bull^in  of  the  Business  Historical  Society,  IX  (No.  i,  February 
1935),  2,  4. 
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Messieurs  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre,  discover  here  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  (whilst  making  the  purchase) 
that  this  article  might  become  an  object  of  regular  importa* 
tion  into  the  Colony. 

The  price  is  30  sous  [ca.  10^]  a  pound. 

N.B.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  a  wool  cloth,  or  a  piece  of 
covering  to  wrap  me  ice;  ^s  means  preserves  it  much 
longer.® 

Tudor’s  determination  to  make  his  article  sell  is  forcefully  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  St.  Pierre  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner,  dated  March  10,  1806. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  determined  to  believe  most 
of  the  people  here  are  that  ice  will  melt  in  spite  of  all  pre¬ 
cautions;  and  their  methods  of  keeping  it  are  laughable,  to 
be  sure.  One  carries  it  through  the  street  to  his  house  in  the 
sun  noon  day,  puts  it  in  a  plate  before  his  door,  and  then 
complains  that  ^‘il  fond.”  Another  puts  it  in  a  tub  of  water, 
a  third  by  way  of  climax  puts  his  in  salt!  and  all  this  not- 
withstanaing  ffiey  were  directed  in  the  hand  bill  what  to  do. 

The  man  who  keeps  the  Tivoli  garden  insisted  ice  creams 
could  not  be  made  in  this  country  and  that  the  ice  itself 
would  thaw  before  he  could  get  it  home!  I  told  him  I  had 
made  them  here;  ...  I  wrote  an  order  for  40  lbs  of  ice,  and 
in  a  pretty  warm  tone  directed  the  man  to  have  his  cream 
ready  and  that  I  would  come  in  to  freeze  it  for  him  in  the 
morning,  which  I  did  accordingly,  being  determined  to  spare 
no  pains  to  convince  these  people  that  they  can  not  only  have 
ice  but  all  the  luxuries  arising  as  well  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
Tivoli  man  reed  for  these  creams  the  first  night  $300;  after 
this  he  was  humble  as  a  mushroom.  .  . 

Tudor  was  convinced  that  wherever  warm  weather  was  found, 
there,  too,  would  be  found  persons  who  would  welcome  cold  drinks 
and  other  iced  refreshments.  Regrettably,  the  process  of  breaking 
down  the  prejudices  against  cold  drinks  was  a  lengthy  one,  and 
Tudor  could  ill  afford  such  a  time  wastage.  His  only  alternative, 
then,  was  to  forcibly  bring  about  the  change.  The  usual  bar¬ 
keeper  who  would  undertake  the  sale  of  cold  beverages,  Tudor 
reported,  more  often  than  not  would  make  his  drinks  in  a  manner 

8.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  Boston,  The  Place  and  the  People  (N.  Y., 
*903)>  Ulus.,  p.  174.  (The  translation  from  the  French  is  mine.) 

9.  H.  G.  Pearson,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  LXV 
(October  1932-May  1936),  176-177, 
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wasteful  to  the  ice.  Naturally,  the  barman  would  then  double 
or  treble  the  price  of  the  cold  drinks  over  the  cost  of  the  warm 
ones,  and  the  customers  would  be  forced  away.  The  ice  wastage 
was  unnecesary,  Tudor  went  on,  for  it  had  been  proved  that  a  “re¬ 
frigerating  jar,”  using  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  ice  would  keep 
a  gallon  of  water  cool  for  twelve  hours.  If  the  ice  were  purchased 
at  lo^  a  pound,  and  since  there  were  about  sixteen  tumblers  to  a 
gallon,  it  would  then  cost  about  for  the  cooling. 

From  this  statement  founded  on  very  satisfactory  experi¬ 
ments  it  is  apparent  that  the  bar  man  may  very  well  offer  to 
deliver  his  drinks  without  additional  charge  for  the  cooling. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  establish  with  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  bar  keepers  a  jar  and  give  him  his  ice  for  a 
year  .  .  . 

The  object  is  to  make  the  whole  population  use  cold 
drinks  instead  of  warm  or  tepid  and  it  will  be  effected  in  the 
course  of  three  years.  A  single  conspicuous  bar  keeper  having 
one  of  the  jars  and  selling  steadily  his  liquors  all  cold  with¬ 
out  an  increase  in  price,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  others  come  to  it  or  lose  their  customers — they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  what  they  could  in  no  other  way  be  induced  to 
undertake.*® 


Still,  notwithstanding  all  of  Tudor’s  expectations,  he  counted 
up  a  loss  of  $4500.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
large  loss  at  Martinique  was  attributable  to  Tudor’s  brother  Wil¬ 
liam  and  to  }ames  Savage,  neither  of  whom  was  adept  at  the 
manipulations  required  for  such  an  unusual  venture.  William  had 
not  remained  long  in  Martinique  but  had  pressed  on  to  other 
islands.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  became  ill  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Martinique,  and,  when  recovered,  he  followed  William  to  these 
other  ports.  The  result  was  that  when  Frederick  Tudor  ultimately 
arrived  at  Martinique  little  had  been  established  for  him  other 
than  skepticism.** 

The  following  year,  in  1807,  Tudor  shipped  a  cargo  of  ice  to 
Cuba  in  the  brig  Trident.  Tudor  attempted  to  get  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Havana  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  enterprise,  but 
he  got  little  sympathy  from  those  with  whom  he  dealt.  Even  the 

10.  Bulletin  of  the  Business  Historical  Society,  IX  (No.  i,  February 
1935).  5,  6. 

1 1 .  Proceedings  of  the  Maasachusetts  Historical  Society,  LXV  (October 
1932-May  193b),  176. 
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Governor’s  interpreter  at  first  refused  to  translate  Tudor’s  request 
to  the  Governor,  the  interpreter  thinking  the  whole  matter  was 
too  absurd  to  waste  the  Governor’s  time  with.**  Again,  Tudor  lost 
a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  venture,  disregarding  the  fact  that 
one-half  of  the  cargo  had  melted  en  route.** 

Throughout  the  early  years  of  Tudor’s  attempts  to  create  a  for¬ 
eign  ice  business,  he  was  hounded  by  failures  and  creditors  alike. 
His  vulnerable  undertaking  was  all  but  wiped  out  by  the  opening 
of  hostilities  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  Europe,  but  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  and  money  lost  by  the  stop¬ 
page  by  performing  experiments  to  better  his  methods  of  ice-house 
construction  and  the  preservation  of  the  ice  such  structures  would 
store.** 

In  i8io,  trade  conditions  seemed  better  than  they  had  been 
for  several  years,  so  Tudor  set  about  to  make  a  new  attempt  to 
estabhsh  himself  at  Havana.  After  succeeding  in  scraping  together 
enough  money  from  friends  or  those  willing  to  gamble  with  him, 
Tudor  built  at  Havana  one  of  his  improved  ice-houses  so  that  his 
ice  might  be  stored  there  throughout  the  intense  heat  of  summer. 
Tudor’s  luck,  to  that  time,  had  been  inexpressibly  bad,  yet  he 
soon  detected  a  slight  improvement  when  the  government  at 
Havana  relented  and  granted  him  a  monopoly  of  trade  for  six 
years.  This  monopoly  became  so  effective,  in  fact,  that  a  competi¬ 
tor,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  was  obliged  to  dump  his  own  cargo 
of  ice  into  the  harbor.**  Tudor’s  gross  sales  in  ice  now  amounted 
to  about  $7400,  which,  while  still  not  good  enough,  was  the  most 
encouraging  sign  at  any  point  up  to  that  time.  His  sales  then  in¬ 
creased  to  just  short  of  $9000,  but  of  that  he  only  received  $1000 
due  to  the  “villainous  conduct”  of  his  agent.** 

In  1815,  with  one  year  remaining  of  his  Havana  license,  Tudor 
undertook  to  set  up  a  new  ice  house  at  Havana.  During  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  he  had  been  in  and  out  of  jail  at  Boston  as  a  debtor, 
but,  by  1815,  as  he  had  managed  to  borrow  from  all  available 
sources,  he  accumulated  $2100,  $1400  of  which  was  to  pay  for 

1 2.  Report  of  the  Committee  Appointed  by  the  Stockholders  of  the 
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the  frame  of  the  ice-house  to  be  shipped  to  Havana,  plus  the  con¬ 
struction.  “Pursued  by  sheriffs  to  the  very  wharf,”  in  Boston, 
Tudor  set  sail  for  Havana  on  November  i,  1815.  Upon  arriving 
in  Cuba,  he  found  that  an  adventurer  named  Goberto  de  Ceta 
had  attempted  to  discredit  his  company  by  claiming  to  be  able  to 
make  ice  artificially.  The  unpleasantness  created  by  the  situation 
prevented  Tudor  from  obtaining  a  site  on  which  to  build  his  ice¬ 
house  until  the  middle  of  February,  1816.  Just  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  first  seasonal  cargo  arrived — as  yet  without  a  place 
to  give  it  proper  protection.  By  the  middle  of  March,  however,  the 
construction  of  the  ice-house  was  progressing  well  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  ice  to  be  stored  within  it.” 

The  ice-house  was  a  double-shelled  structure,  twenty-five  feet 
square  on  its  outside  dimension,  nineteen  feet  square  on  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  It  held  about  1 50  tons  of  ice.  Tudor, 
who  was  economically  concerned  with  the  success  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  regarding  its  ability  to  prevent  the  ice  from  melting,  set  about 
to  calculate  his  ice  losses.  The  drainage  of  the  ice  was  channeled 
into  a  barrel  which  was  then  weighed  periodically  each  hour.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  hour  of  measurement,  the  native  workers  were  still 
bringing  the  ice  in  from  the  ship,  thus  requiring  the  door  and  the 
overhead  trap  to  be  left  open  to  admit  them.  The  weight  of  water 
in  the  barrel  amounted  to  fifty-six  pounds.  Wood-shavings  were 
added  around  the  building,  the  trap  was  closed,  and  the  meltage 
was  held  down  to  eighteen  pounds  per  hour.’* 

Tudor’s  main  customers  were  the  local  coffee-house  owners  who 
bought  his  ice  for  the  manufacture  of  their  ice<reams.  By  June, 
Tudor  had  sold  $3000  worth  of  ice  and  expected  sales  for  the  next 
six  months  to  amount  to  $6500.  He  then  was  given  a  "shot-in-the- 
arm”  by  receiving  a  renewal  of  his  Havana  license.’* 

Soon  after  the  initial  regular  shipments  of  ice  to  Havana  in 
1810,  Tudor  expanded  to  Jamaica,  where  he  sent  his  brother 
Harry,  freshly  graduated  from  Harvard,  to  protect  the  company’s 
interests.  Tudor  remarked  in  his  journal  that  the  expense  of  the 
second  shipment  to  Jamaica  would  run  to  about  $7500.  The  ves¬ 
sel  carrying  the  ice,  however,  was  wrecked  off  Port  Royal.  He  took 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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the  loss  philosophically  by  remarking  that  it  was  “a  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  the  undertaking  does  not  succeed  at  Jama[ica]  and 
I  saved  the  payment  of  freight.”^  Later,  in  April  1 8 1 6,  he  learned 
of  a  competitor  who  was  attempting  to  send  ice  to  Jamaica.  .  . 
It  appears  that  some  person  has  undertaken  to  waste  their  money 
by  undertaking  the  ice  business  in  Jamaica,”  he  remarked  dryly, 
"without  knowing  anything  about  the  business.”*^ 

In  1817,  he  embarked  on  the  ship  Milo  from  Boston  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  where  he  began  to  bargain  for  money  to  erect  an 
ice-house  and  to  establish  himself  there  in  business.  In  due  course, 
he  found  sponsors  willing  to  help  him,  provided  he  was  granted 
an  exclusive  privilege  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature;  but  when 
he  failed  to  receive  the  monopoly,  the  sponsors  precipitately  with- 
drew.22  The  business  was  established,  nevertheless,  as  seen  from 
a  clipping  from  Tudor’s  journal. 

The  Ice  establishment  at  Fitzsimon’s  wharf  is  now  opened. 

Ice  will  be  for  sale  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  from  sunrise  to 
sundown,  except  when  the  Ice  House  Keeper  is  necessarily 
absent  at  his  meals.  It  will  be  sold  in  any  quantity  from  one 
pound  to  500  pounds.  The  Ice  House  will  be  open  a  few 
hours  on  Sunday  morning.  The  price  will  be  eight  and  a  third 
cents  a  pound  with  an  allowance  of  four  per  centum  to  those 
who  purchase  largely  or  by  tickets.  The  price  at  which  ice  is 
now  offered  in  Charleston  is  as  low  as  it  was  in  the 
northern  cities  when  the  article  was  first  introduced  in  them 
in  the  summer  season;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
capital  invested  in  this  undertaking  falls  very  little  short  of 
$10,000  and  the  very  great  waste  which  must  necessarily 
take  place  in  the  best  constructed  ice-house  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  profit  cannot  be  more  reasonable  however 
great  the  consumption  may  be.  The  inhabitants  therefore  are 
invited  to  call  for  ice  in  such  quantities  as  shall  enable  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  to  continue  the  present  price  which 
cannot  be  the  case  unless  ice  is  used  rather  as  a  necessary  of 
life  than  as  a  luxury. 

The  best  method  of  carrying  ice  in  a  small  quantity  is  to 
wrap  it  in  a  blanket.  These  may  be  had  at  the  ice-house  of 
sufficient  size  at  $  i .  Of  the  mode  of  keeping  ice  best  when 
it  is  carried  home  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
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that  part  of  the  house  which  is  least  cool,  that  is  to  say  in  a 
dry  closet  where  there  is  no  circulation  of  air  ...  it  is  a 
well  attested  principle  that  whatever  will  keep  a  man  warm, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sun  and  fire,  will  keep  ice  cold.*® 

By  1834,  the  original  price  in  Charleston  of  $166  a  ton  had 
dropped  to  $25  per  ton,  and  the  ice  purchased  by  ice-tickets  to 
$22.50  per  ton.  Once  a  New  York  sea  captain  attempted  to  sell 
ice  there  for  $250  a  ton;  but  Tudor’s  only  real,  though  short-lived, 
competition  had  been  by  the  Thayers  of  Boston  who  had  forced 
him  to  drop  his  price  temporarily  to  $15  a  ton,  but,  with  the 
Thayers  removed,  the  prices  recovered  their  previous  equilibri¬ 
um.** 

Tudor  had  a  strange  combination  of  unshakable  drive  and  of 
morbid  pessimism.  His  eleven  years  of  endeavor  to  establish  firmly 
the  ice  business  had  left  him  disillusioned  and  cynical.  From 
Charleston  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  H.  Gardiner, 

I  most  sincerely  and  heartily  regret  that  you  have  arrived 
at  a  view  of  life  similar  to  my  own,  although  not  precisely 
the  same.  It  is  more  than  two  years  since  I  l^came  satisfied 
in  my  mind  of  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  our  existence 
here,  and  the  difficulties  I  have  passed  through,  which  to  give 
them  a  mild  term  have  been  horrible,  have  not  had  a  tend- 
ancy  to  lessen  or  soften  this  opinion  .  .  .*® 

1818  saw  Tudor  advancing  down  the  Southern  coast  to  offer 
ice  to  Savannah,  Georgia.  That  and  the  following  year  improved 
financially  for  him,  as  Tudor  himself  tells  of  his  good  fortune  in  a 
letter  under  date  of  September  16,  1819  to  Samuel  Parkman  who 
held  a  mortgage  on  a  piece  of  Tudor’s  real  estate.  Tudor  told  Park- 
man  that  he  had  already  sold  $30,000  worth  of  ice  that  year  and 
that  he  expected  to  sell  another  $6,000  or  $8,000  worth  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  At  that  time  his  ice-houses — of  which  he  had 
four — cost  $  1 0,000  each,  as  well  as  being  extensive  in  the  ground 
they  covered.  They  were,  as  well,  insured  against  fire  for  $6,000. 
In  short,  Tudor  considered  himself  a  rich  man.** 

Nine  months  later,  however,  he  wrote  that  he  was  without  a 
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dollar;  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  depression  of  i8 19-1820. 
During  that  year  he  made  another  march  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  sending  ice  to  New  Orleans, 
where  Harry  Tudor  cared  for  the  local  business.  Ice  eventually 
sold  there  at  $40  a  ton — quite  cheaply  considering  Tudor  paid 
between  $435-$6oo  freight  per  small  brig-load  of  ice.-*  The 
combination  of  his  losses  and  the  news  of  further  embarrass¬ 
ments  cropping  up  in  the  West  Indies  prompted  him  to  write  in 
February  1821  that  so  far  as  his  ice  business  was  concerned,  “To 
lift  it  up  again  is  past  my  ability.”  The  preceding  twelve  months, 
he  went  on,  had  brought  him  from  a  rich  man  to  being  practically 
bankrupt.  His  sales  were  falling  ofiF  everywhere.  In  Havana,  his 
best  market,  the  trade  had  fallen  off  by  one-half,  at  Charleston 
and  at  Savannah  by  one-third,  and  his  venture  at  New  Orleans 
was  beginning  on  borrowed  money.  To  ship  more  ice  is  impossible, 
he  complained,  it  is  done!  it  is  finished!  Tudor  informed  his  agent 
that  the  latter  had  better  tell  the  Martinique  government  that  in 
the  course  of  three  years  the  company  had  lost  $25,000.  The 
government  of  St.  Thomas,  furthermore,  should  be  told  that  they 
had  received  their  last  shipment.  If  only  he  could  realize  $1200, 
Tudor  said,  he  could  perhaps  get  out  one  last  cargo,  but  as  he 
was  heavily  in  debt  and  saw  no  means  open  to  him,  he  considered 
his  business  was  verging  on  collapse.-’* 

Although  Tudor’s  investments  were  in  trouble,  they  were  not  in¬ 
soluble.  His  perspective  was  not  distant  enough  to  see  that,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  1822,  after  the  strain  of  seventeen  years  in  such  a 
shaky  pursuit,  he  suffered  a  nervous  collapse.  His  brother-in-law, 
Robert  H.  Gardiner,  who,  by  Tudor’s  own  admission,  was  one  of 
the  few  people  who  had  beheved  in  him  and  had  remained  by 
him  throughout  the  years,  nursed  him  back  to  health,  and  during 
Tudor’s  recovery  managed  the  business  for  him.*® 

The  recovery  was  speedy,  and  within  a  short  time  Tudor  was 
back  facing  more  and  newer  difficulties.  His  profits  or  losses  de¬ 
pended  largely  upon  Nature,  and  the  risk  he  faced  was  inevitable. 
“The  frost  covers  the  windows,"  he  once  remarked,  “the  wheels 
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creak,  the  boys  run,  winter  rules,  and  $50,000  worth  of  Ice  floats 
for  me  upon  Fresh  Pond.”*‘  In  1828,  however,  coastal  Massa¬ 
chusetts  reveled  in  a  mild  winter  while  Tudor  cursed  and  made 
frequent  excursions  to  his  ice  ponds  to  see  if  they  were  freezing 
over.  He  soon  realized  that  enough  ice  from  his  regular  ponds 
could  not  be  cut  that  winter,  and  so  he  arranged  with  Robert  H. 
Gardiner  to  get  a  supply  from  the  Kennebec  River  in  Maine.  Tudor 
would  make  little  money  from  the  proposition,  but  at  least  he 
expected  to  keep  open  his  commercial  avenues.  As  there  was  little 
demand  in  Maine  for  Massachusetts  produce,  ships  going  up  to 
the  Kennebec  would  have  to  go  in  ballast,  thus  necessitating  freight 
charges  for  both  legs  of  the  trip.  As  luck  would  have  it,  much  of 
the  Kennebec  ice,  which  had  been  stacked  on  the  shore,  was  lost 
during  a  spring  freshet,  and  Tudor  fell  on  short  rations.®*  Re¬ 
putedly,  when  supplies  ran  short  at  Martinique,  the  captain  of  the 
brig  Retrieve  sailed  north  towards  Labrador,  where  he  and  his 
crew  bodily  mutilated  a  passing  iceberg  to  fill  the  ship’s  small 
hold.®® 

Up  to  this  time,  Tudor’s  endeavors  had  been  restricted  to  ports 
requiring  relatively  short  voyages.  In  1833,  he  determined  to  try 
a  more  enterprising  venture,  and,  accordingly,  he  dispatched  200 
tons  of  ice  to  Calcutta  on  the  ship  Tuscany.^*  A  Calcutta  historian, 
in  speaking  of  the  ice,  eulogized,  “I  will  not  talk  of  nectar  or  elysi- 
um,  but  I  will  say  that  if  there  be  a  luxury  here,  it  is  this — it  is 
this.  ...  A  block  of  pure  ice  weighing  2  maunds,”  he  continued, 
"was  a  sight  Calcutta  had  never  seen  before.’’®*  The  only  ice  that 
had  ever  before  been  seen  in  Calcutta  was  a  Hooghly-Plain  ooze 
made  by  skimming  surface  ice  from  water  in  unglazed  pots  placed 
overnight  in  reed-lined  pits.®®  For  once,  Tudor  was  not  faced  with 
raising  enough  money  to  construct  an  ice-house.  A  Calcutta  gen¬ 
tleman  believed  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  would  provide 
an  ice-house  for  the  use  of  an  importer,  ice  might  be  procurable 
all  year  round  at  a  reasonable  price.  He  reported:  "Acting  upon 
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this  belief,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor  ...  He  accepted  the 
terms  .  .  .  The  idea  of  having  the  purest  ice  at  three  halfpence 
a  pound  during  the  whole  year,  instead  of  having  the  Hooghly 
slush  for  six  weeks  at  fourpence  the  pound,  was  irresistable.”  The 
ice-house  was  built,  and  when  Tudor’s  first  cargo  thereafter  ar¬ 
rived,  the  building  was  turned  over  to  his  agent.  “The  regularity  of 
the  supply  has  been  twice  interrupted,  one  ship  having  been 
wrecked  at  the  Sandheads  and  another  burnt  at  sea;  but  for  the 
last  nine  years  there  has  not  been  any  interruption.’’’^  This  last 
was  written  probably  in  the  late  1840’s. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  shipments  to  India,  made  by  Captain 
Codman  in  the  ship  Nantasket,  brought  disbelief  and  amazement 
to  the  large  crowd  of  natives  gathered  at  the  wharf  to  witness  the 
unloading  of  these  “crystal  blocks  of  Yankee  coldness.’’  One  of  the 
Indians  braved  to  touch  a  piece  of  the  ice,  and,  believing  that  he 
had  burned  himself,  wrapped  his  hand  in  his  robe  and  rushed 
away  followed  by  a  number  of  the  alarmed  onlookers.  At  another 
time,  a  native  was  supposed  to  have  asked  Captain  Codman,  “How 
this  ice  make  grow  in  your  country?  Him  grow  on  tree?  Him 
grow  on  shrub — how  he  make  grow?’’” 

The  story  of  ice  in  India  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  what 
remains  must  be  left  for  the  time  when  Tudor  began  to  face  seri¬ 
ous  trade  competition,  and  the  ice  from  one  particular  lake — 
Wenham  Lake — became  famous  around  the  world.  It  is  enough 
to  mention  that  Tudor’s  ice  venture  came  at  the  crucial  time  to 
save  Boston’s  East  India  commerce  from  ruin.  Only  the  slightest 
hold  had  been  retained  in  Bengal  by  the  Boston  and  Salem  mer¬ 
chants,  and  that  only  by  exporting  specie,  Penobscot  salmon, 
cods’  tongues  and  sounds,  coars<.'  glassware,  and  Cape  Cod  Glauber 
salts.” 

Tudor’s  last  virtually  competition-free  expansion  took  place  in 
1834  when  he  shipped  a  cargo  off  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  bark 
Madagascar.*^  The  competition  had  begun  many  years  before,  but 
Tudor  had  always  managed  to  eradicate  it  before  it  could  get  a 
foothold.  By  the  late  1820’s,  Tudor  felt  the  effects  of  considerable 
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competition.  He  willingly  put  into  action  a  “boom-or*bust”  price- 
war  to  rid  himself  of  it.  “The  coast  is  now  cleared  of  interlopers," 
he  reported  at  last,  “good  and  substantial  foundations  laid  ...  If 
there  are  any  unslain  enemies,  let  them  come  out.  .  .  Be¬ 
ginning  about  1836-7,  however,  Tudor  found  that  he  could  no 
longer  prevent  competition  from  forming  and  still  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness.  By  1855,  there  were  twelve  companies  engaged  in  the  ice 
trade  in  and  around  Boston.*^ 

The  growth  of  the  trade  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1806, 
130  tons  were  exported;  in  1826,  4000  tons;  and,  in  1856,  the 
figure  had  risen  to  the  phenomenal  height  of  146,000  tons.  The 
jump  in  tonnage  during  the  ten  years  between  1846  and  1856 
had  been  81,000  tons.  Tudor  never  could  have  handled  such  a 
volume  alone — competition  must,  to  a  great  degree,  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  rise.^* 

Tudor’s  exclusive  part  thus  ended.  Although  he  died  in  1864, 
the  Tudor  Ice  Company  carried  on  the  name  for  a  number  of  years 
thereafter.  At  one  point  in  Tudor’s  incredible  career,  he  had  owned 
ice-houses  all  over  the  world — in  Havana,  Jamaica,  New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Galle,  and  Singa¬ 
pore.**  There  will  be  occasions  to  speak  of  him  and  his  company 
again,  but,  from  the  early  1 840’s  on,  however,  the  trade  was  for 
others  to  enlarge. 

There  were  nine  main  sources  of  ice  around  Boston.  Some  ice 
came  from  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  Rivers  in  Maine,  but  the 
local  supplies  centered  around  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge;  Smith’s 
Pond,  Arlington;  Spy  Pond,  Arlington;  Sandy  Pond,  Ayer;  Horn 
Pond,  Woburn;  Lake  Quannapowitt,  Wakefield;  Haggett’s  Pond, 
Andover;  Suntaug  Lake,  Lynnfield;  and  Wenham  Lake,  Wen- 
ham.*® 

Henceforth,  our  attention  will  be  directed  towards  the  last  of 
these — Wenham  Lake — for,  after  one  or  two  false  starts,  ice  from 
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this  small  lake  became  world-famous  and  graced  the  tables  of  the 
aristocracy  of  plush  London  society.  It  is  said  without  undue  ex¬ 
aggeration  that  no  dinner  part)'  in  London  was  considered  com¬ 
plete  without  ice  from  Wenham  Lake.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
some  ice  shipments  were  called  “Wenham  Lake  Ice”  when  they 
were  erroneously  labelled,  but  it  was,  after  all,  Wenham  Lake  ice 
that  achieved  recognition  over  all  other  ice  exported  from  the 
United  States.  Its  purity  was  remarkable,  and  its  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  temperature  changes  that  would  have  reduced  other  ices  to 
mush  makes  the  story  all  the  more  interesting. 

The  question  most  frequently  asked  is  how  did  the  ice  with¬ 
stand  the  voyages,  and  how  much  of  the  ice  was  lost  due  to 
meltage?  The  answer  to  the  latter  is  by  no  means  clear,  although 
it  is  known,  for  example,  that  the  vessel  Arabella  in  1854-5,  ^ 

voyage  from  Boston  to  Calcutta,  arrived  at  that  port  with  only 
thirty-eight  tons  out  of  an  original  160,  or,  a  loss  of  just  over 
76%  Another  instance  records  a  loss  of  176  tons  on  a  fifty-one 
day  passage  to  England  in  1852,  the  daily  average  lost  amounting 
to  3.451  tons.^^  Although  these  losses  appear  large,  they  were  not 
as  bad  as  they  might  seem  when  it  is  remembered  that,  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  only  forty  to  fifty  blocks  of  ice  were  necessary  to  make  a 
ton.  The  water  lost  from  the  ice  was  not  enough  to  endanger  a 
vessel,  for,  from  the  last  example,  3.451  tons  of  ice  represents  ap¬ 
proximately  793  gallons  or  about  4.7  cubic  feet  of  water  daily 
which  the  ship  pumps  could  easily  have  handled.  The  ice  lost  on 
that  voyage  amounted  to  only  35%.  It  has  already  been  noted,  not 
in  connection  with  Wenham  Lake  ice,  that  in  1807  Tudor  lost 
50%  of  his  cargo  between  Boston  and  Havana.  It  can  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  there  was  no  one  answer  to  the  amount  of  ice 
melted  en  route,  but  the  amount  varied  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  voyage  lengths. 

It  was  early  claimed  that  Wenham  Lake  ice  could  withstand 
temperature  changes  that  other  ices  could  not  have  endured,  and 
many  elaborate  explanations  were  devised  to  account  for  that  prop¬ 
erty.  Purity  of  water  was  the  most  plausible  of  all;  in  fact,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  ice  was  so  clear  and  transparent  a  newspaper 
could  be  read  through  a  block  two  feet  thick. Even  if  the  figure 
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is  an  exaggeration,  it  is  true  that  ice  formed  on  VVenham  Lake 
was  unusual. 

The  most  authoritative  explanation  was  proposed  in  1849  by 
a  visiting  Englishman,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.,  a  geologist  of 
repute.  “The  water  is  always  clear  and  pure,”  he  wrote,  “and  the 
bottom  covered  with  white  quartz-zose  sand.  It  is  fed  by  springs, 
and  receives  no  mud  from  any  spring  flowing  into  it;  but  at  the 
lower  extremity  a  small  brook  of  transparent  water  flows  out.  In 
some  parts,  however,  there  must,  I  presume,  be  a  soft  and  muddy 
bottom,  as  it  is  inhabited  by  eels,  as  well  as  by  pickerell  and 
perch.”  Sir  Charles  continued  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Sir  Francis 
Head,  who,  in  1835,  had  become  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Upper  Canada.  Head  attributed  the  durability  of  VVenham  Lake 
ice  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  North  American  winter.  Sir  Charles 
quoted  Sir  Francis  as  saying. 

People  in  England  are  prone  to  think  that  ice  is  ice;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  the  temperature  of  32®  Fahrenheit,  that 
at  which  water  freezes,  is  only  the  commencement  of  an 
operation  that  is  almost  infinite;  for  after  its  congelation, 
water  is  as  competent  to  continue  to  receive  cold,  as  it  was 
when  it  was  fluid.  The  apphcation  of  cold  to  a  block  of 
ice  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  heat  applied  beneath  boiling 
water,  cause  what  is  added  to  one  end  to  fly  out  at  the  other : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  centre  cold  is  added  to  and  retained 
by  the  mass  ...  if  two  ice-houses  were  to  be  filled,  the  one 
with  Canada  ice,  and  the  other  with  Endish  ice,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  quantity  of  cold  stored  up  in  each  would 
be  as  appreciable  as  the  difference  between  a  cellar  full  of 
gold  and  a  cellar  full  of  copper;  that  is  to  say,  a  cubic  foot  of 
Lower  Canada  ice,  which  again  contains  more  cold,  than  a 
cubic  foot  of  Upper  Canada,  which  again  contains  more  cold 
than  a  cubic  foot  of  Wenbam  ice,  which  contains  infinitely 
more  cold  than  a  cubic  foot  of  English  ice;  and  thus, 
although  each  of  these  four  cubic  feet  of  ice  had  precisely 
the  same  shape,  they,  each,  as  summer  approaches,  diminish 
in  value;  that  is  to  say,  they  each  gradually  lose  a  portion 
of  their  cold,  until,  long  before  tbe  Lower  Canada  ice  has 
melted,  the  English  ice  has  been  converted  into  luke-warm 
water.^* 

Lyell,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  Head’s  explanation.  He 

49.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  StaUs  of  North 
America  (London,  1849),  p.  361. 
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put  forward  his  own  and  more  scientific  reason  for  the  durability 
of  Wenham  Lake  ice: 

.  .  .  each  fragment  of  ice,  when  removed  from  the  store¬ 
house,  very  soon  acquires  the  temperature  of  32®  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  yet  when  a  lump  of  Wenham  ice  has  been  brought 
to  England,  it  does  not  melt  by  any  means  so  readily  as  a 
similar  lump  of  common  English  ice.  Mr.  Faraday  tells  me 
that  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  exceedingly  pure,  being  both  free 
from  air-bubbles  and  from  salts.®® 

Lyell  illustrated  his  opinion  by  referring  to  an  established  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Physical  Optics.  If  a  piece  of  Wenham  ice  and  a  piece 
of  English  ice  were  each  ground  into  lenses  which  would,  like 
magnifying  glasses,  concentrate  light  rays  into  a  focus,  the  Wen¬ 
ham  ice,  being  free  from  interfering  air-bubbles,  if  focused  prop¬ 
erly,  could  ignite  a  charge  of  gunpowder.  The  lens  made  of  the 
impure  English  ice,  however,  if  it  were  to  be  focused  on  gun¬ 
powder,  would  fail  to  explode  it  because  the  impurities  would 
prevent  the  sun’s  rays  from  being  concentrated  into  a  point. 

As  Wenham  ice  was  remarkably  free  from  salts,  it 

conduces  greatly  to  the  permanence  of  the  ice,  for  where 
water  is  so  frozen  that  the  salts  expelled  are  still  contained 
in  air<avities  and  cracks,  or  form  thin  films  between  the 
layers  of  the  ice,  these  entangled  salts  cause  the  ice  to  melt  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  32°,  and  the  liquified  portions  give 
rise  to  streams  and  currents  within  the  body  of  the  ice,  which 
rapidly  carry  heat  to  the  interior.  The  mass  then  goes  on 
thawing  witnin  as  well  as  without,  and  at  temperatures  be¬ 
low  32°,  and  only  on  the  outside  of  the  mass.®^ 

Ice  was  packed  aboard  ship  with  wood  shavings,  sawdust,  or 
rice  chaff  on  its  outside  surfaces  to  insulate  it  against  heat.  The 
blocks  were  also  stacked  together  like  well-fitted  masonry.  The 
greater  volume  of  the  cakes,  therefore,  could  be  considered  as 
being  the  interior  of  one  huge  block,  leaving  relatively  small 
amounts  of  the  ice  on  the  outside  to  melt  by  whatever  heat  pene¬ 
trated  the  sawdust  covering. 

In  1842,  the  firm  of  Gage,  Hittinger  &  Company  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  proceeded  to  give  the  Tudor  Company  competition. 
Although  Gage,  Hittinger  &  Co.  did  not  become  prominent  in 
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the  exportation  of  Wenham  Lake  ice  until  1850,  its  first  trans¬ 
action  in  1842  with  ice  from  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge,  merits  men¬ 
tion,  for  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  American  ice  into 
the  markets  of  England. 

London,  up  to  that  time,  was  obliged  to  draw  its  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  ice  supply  from  shallow  reservoirs  where  ice  was 
allowed  to  form  during  the  w'inter  months.  An  1850  issue  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  shows  a  group  of  people  hauling  carts 
through  the  countryside  to  collect  thin  slabs  of  snow-ice  found 
along  the  road.  These  they  would  later  sell  for  exorbitant  sums, 
but  the  ice  was  slushy  and  was  not  fit  for  close  contact  with  food. 
The  purity  and  cleanliness  of  Wenham  Lake  ice  was  always 
stressed,  conversely,  as  fit  for  "table  use.” 

In  1842,  Gage,  Hittinger  &  Company,  proposed  to  supplement 
England’s  small  ice  supply  by  shipping  a  cargo  of  Fresh  Pond  ice 
to  London.  Hittinger  went  ahead  on  a  steamer  to  prepare  for  the 
shipment’s  arrival  and,  arriving  in  London,  established  his  con¬ 
tacts  and  talked  over  the  venture  with  interested  persons.  As  he 
said,  he  “felt  perfectly  sure  that”  he  “had  struck  a  vein.”  In  due 
course,  the  ice  shipment  arrived  on  the  bark  Sharon,  heralded  by 
vigorous  advertising  in  the  London  Times.  Hittinger  continued: 

But,  after  all,  it  appeared  to  them  a  strange  fish  that  no 
one  dared  to  touch.  My  feelings  were  just  about  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  ice,  and  wasting  as  rapidly.  At  last,  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Chairman  or  President  of  the  Fishmonger’s 
Association,  an  association  which  I  was  not  long  in  discover¬ 
ing  had  the  merit  of  wealth,  if  not  of  social  position.  He 
was  sociable,  and  seemed  to  comprehend  my  position  if  I 
didn’t  his.  Matters  were  soon  arranged;  a  magnificent  hall 
or  saloon  had  been  secured;  I  ascertained  that  my  bar¬ 
keepers,  through  constant  drill,  had  attained  the  correct 
sleight  of  hand  in  mixing  the  drinks.  The  hour  arrived.  The 
hall  was  long  and  brilliantly  lighted.  After  the  company  was 
seated,  the  chairman  introduced  me  and  the  subject  matter 
of  the  evening’s  discussion.  Now,  thought  I,  I  am  all  right. 

At  a  given  signal  the  well-trained  waiters  appeared,  laden 
with  the  different  drinks.  The  effect  was  gorgeous,  and  I 
expected  an  ovation  that  no  Yankee  had  ever  had.  But,  alas! 
the  first  sounds  that  broke  the  silence  were:  ‘I  say — ,  aw, 
waitaw,  a  little  ’ot  wataw,  if  you  please;  I  prefer  it  ’alf  'n 

52.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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’alf.’  I  made  a  dead  rush  for  the  door,  next  day  settled  my 

bills  in  London,  took  the  train  for  Liverpool  and  the  steamer 

for  Boston,  and  counted  up  a  clear  loss  of  $1,200.” 

Despite  the  inauspicious  beginning  in  England,  American  ice 
was  fated  within  a  few  years  to  become  an  article  very  much  in 
demand  by  English  society — Wenham  Lake  ice  in  particular.  It 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  Frederick  Tudor’s  observation  that 
ice  had  always  been  unsuccessful  when  first  introduced  any¬ 
where,  but,  as  time  went  on,  the  demand  for  it  advanced  greatly. 

Evidently,  Charles  B.  Lander  of  Salem  had  similar  thoughts, 
for  he  refused  to  accept  Hittinger’s  failure  as  an  indication  of  the 
potential  of  American  ice  in  England.  He  prepared,  nevertheless, 
to  extract  ice  from  Wenham  Lake  for  the  London  market.  Gage, 
Hittinger  &  Company  was  not  to  make  money  from  the  benefits 
of  Wenham  Lake  for  seven  years  thereafter.” 

In  1842-3,  Lander  began  the  construction  of  several  ice-houses 
on  the  northeast  shore  of  Wenham  Lake.*®  One  of  these  had  once 
been  the  Meeting  House  of  the  town,  built  in  1748  and  later 
moved  to  the  side  of  the  Lake.  For  the  enterprise  to  be  a  success, 
however.  Lander  was  obliged  to  negotiate  with  the  Town  for  land 
on  which  to  erect  these  ice-houses,  as  well  as  for  a  strip  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  small  hill — on  which  Hugh  Peter  had  preached 
to  the  Indians — so  that  a  spur  railroad  track  could  be  built  to 
connect  the  ice-houses  to  the  main  railway  line  about  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  to  the  east.  The  Town  Records  of  Wenham  tell  the 
story  of  the  progressive  concessions  to  Lander.  In  November  1843 
it  was  voted  that  the  Town  grant  Lander  enough  land  next  to 
Peter’s  Hill  for  the  construction  of  the  spur  railway  line  and  that 
the  Selectmen  were  to  turn  it  over  to  him  in  return  for  compensa¬ 
tion.  It  was  further  voted,  however,  that  the  Town  would  not 
sell  land  to  the  east  or  to  the  south  of  Peter’s  Hill  for  the  location 
of  ice-houses.  At  the  next  Town  Meeting  in  March  1844,  the 
question  came  up  as  to  whether  or  not  Lander  was  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  buy  Peter’s  Hill.  Twenty-two  favored  the  sale  by  the 
Town;  forty-two  were  opposed.  The  next  month,  in  April,  another 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  question  of  the  sale  of  Peter’s  Hill  was 
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reconsidered.  This  time,  thirty-five  voted  in  favor  of  the  sale,  and 
only  twenty-nine  opposed.  Thus,  Lander  was  permitted  to  buy 
Peter’s  Hill,  bounded  on  the  east  by  its  base,  for  $75.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  land  between  the  east  base  of  the  hill  and  the 
"new  building”  was  to  be  sold  to  Lander  for  $25.*^® 

Lander’s  ice-houses  were  located  on  the  small  cove  at  the  north¬ 
east  edge  of  the  Lake,  close  by  the  road  connecting  Wenham  to 
Beverly  and  Salem  (now  Route  ia),  and  as  near  to  the  main  line 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railroad  as  was  convenient.  These  ice-houses 
stood  at  the  water’s  edge,  lined  up  in  a  row  and  covered  with 
stagings  and  slides  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  ice.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  described  them  as  covering  an  area  of  127  feet  by  120  feet 
to  a  height  of  about  twenty-four  feet.  The  nearest  building  to  the 
road  was  crowned  by  a  cupola,  and  in  that  structure  hung  a  bell 
for  signaling  the  workmen. 

During  the  early  months  of  1844,  Lander  cut  and  stored  the 
ice  he  intended  to  ship  to  England  later  in  the  year.  One  would 
think  that  getting  ice  from  a  small  lake  would  consist  of  the  simple 
process  of  waiting  until  the  pond  had  frozen  over  to  the  thickness 
desired  and  then  sending  out  horses  and  gangs  of  men  to  cut  it. 
But  it  is  not  as  uncomplicated  as  it  might  seem.  Once  the  lake  had 
frozen  over  to  a  degree  that  it  could  support  a  man’s  weight,  there 
was  generally  a  snowstorm  which  deposited  several  inches  of  snow 
over  the  surface  of  the  ice.  The  workmen  then  went  out  onto  the 
ice  and  cut  through  small  holes  over  the  entire  area  at  a  distance 
every  few  feet.  That  was  known  as  "sinking  the  pond,”  and  by 
drilling  holes  at  regular  intervals  through  the  ice,  the  water  from 
below  was  allowed  to  spread  up  over  the  top  surface  to  turn  the 
layer  of  snow  into  ice.  Soon,  after  a  week  or  more  of  extremely 
low  temperatures,  the  ice  would  have  formed  into  an  average 
thickness  of  fifteen  inches.  An  acre  of  foot-thick  ice  yielded  about 
1000  tons  of  rough  ice,  which,  after  cutting,  would  be  trimmed  to 
eliminate  the  spongy  ice  on  the  extremities.  A  block  of  top-surface 
area  of  forty-four  square  inches,  after  such  trimming,  was  often 
reduced  to  twenty-two  square  inches  by  the  time  it  was  loaded 
aboard  the  railroad  cars  to  be  taken  to  the  wharves  in  Charlestown 
for  shipment.*^ 
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Lander  found  that  the  ice  business  required  more  capital  than 
he  had  anticipated.  He  had  raised  $10,000,  but  more  was  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  endeavor  from  failing  before  it  had  started. 
Accordingly,  in  March  of  1844,  he  sold  an  interest  in  the  Wen- 
ham  Lake  Ice  Company  to  George  Wheatland  and  Judge  Joshua 
H.  Ward,  both  of  Salem.  With  the  improved  financial  conditions 
of  the  company,  final  operations  were  made  possible,  and  toward 
the  end  of  May  and  at  the  beginning  of  June,  Wheatland  super¬ 
vised  the  shipment  of  ice  and  the  loading  of  the  ice-cars  that 
rolled  back  and  forth  between  Wenham  and  Boston  carrying  the 
ice  blocks  to  the  bark  Ellen.  Lander,  in  the  meantime,  left  for 
England  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  the  cargo.®* 

The  Ellen  left  Boston  for  Liverpool  on  June  10,  1844.°®  Her 
arrival  at  that  port  was  noted  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle 
on  July  10  as  having  reached  Liverpool  on  July  9.  This  brief 
notice  in  the  column  of  “Shipping  Intelligence”  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Ellen  was  quite  ordinary — no  mention  at  all  was  made  of 
her  unusual  cargo.  Gratifyingly  enough,  the  product  began  to  be¬ 
come  popular,  and  on  the  1 3th  of  August,  another  cargo  of  Wen- 
ham  Lake  ice  was  shipped  to  Dverpool  on  the  Concordia.^  She 
arrived  on  September  1 2th,  after  a  passage  of  thirty  days. 

Many  contemporary  English  descriptions  of  Wenham  Lake  ice 
have  come  to  light  and  will  be  mentioned,  but  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  of  these  is  this: 

This  commodity  which  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  English  public  a  short  time  ago  through  the  medium 
of  the  Liverpool  Press,  is  so  rapidly  advancing  in  popularity 
in  the  metropolis  that  no  banquet  of  any  magnitude  is  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  it.  It  has  become  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  civic  fetes  of  Lovegrove;  at  the  London  Coffee 
House,  Ludgate  Hill,  at  Blackwall,  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate  Street;  the  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street;  Long’s 
Hotel;  and  in  fact,  at  every  establishment  of  a  similar  kind  of 
any  celebrity  in  London.  Not  only  is  the  Wenham  Lake  ice 
coming  into  vogue  as  a  luxury  among  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
is  also  recommending  itself  to  the  middle  classes  as  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  even  to  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  as  an  article  of 
economy.  As  a  preservative  of  food,  whether  in  a  raw  or  a 

58.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

59.  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

60.  Ibid.,  p.  37.  The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  Friday,  September  13, 
1844- 
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cooked  state,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  utility,  the  price  of 
the  ice  being  nothing  compared  with  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  it  secures  against  corruption.** 

Some  mention  has  already  been  given  to  the  methods  employed 
in  “sinking  the  pond”  to  help  the  ice  freeze  to  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness.  A  few  brief  remarks,  then,  must  be  added  concerning  the 
techniques  used  to  cut  the  ice,  to  store  it,  and  to  ship  it  to  the 
exporting  vessels. 

Once  the  ice  had  frozen  thickly,  all  porous  ice  and  snow  on  the 
top  surface  was  removed  by  means  of  a  horse-drawn  plane  or 
scraper.  When  the  area  was  cleared  of  all  sludge,  the  surface  was 
"grooved”  into  blocks  by  a  knifelike  plow  drawn  by  a  horse.  That 
lined  the  ice  with  shallow  furrows,  indicating  at  which  points  the 
cakes  were  to  be  cut.  The  workmen  then  went  onto  the  ice  and 
separated  the  cakes  with  hand  saws;  then  loosened  the  floes  with 
a  needle-like  crowbar.  These  blocks  were  poled  toward  the  ice¬ 
house  elevator  to  be  hauled  up — in  the  early  days  by  horse  power, 
but  later  by  steam.  The  stagings  shown  on  an  old  photograph  of 
the  ice-houses  on  Wenham  Lake  were,  in  effect,  slides,  up  which 
the  ice  could  be  pushed  to  varying  levels  depending  upon  the 
height  of  the  ice  blocks  already  in  storage  within  the  ice-houses. 
Once  inside,  the  blocks  were  piled  together  as  closely  as  possible 
to  prevent  all  unnecessary  meltage.  A  further  protection  was  af¬ 
forded  by  the  construction  of  the  ice-houses  themselves.  It  will 
be  recalled  from  Tudor’s  Havana  ice-house  that  two  dimensions 
were  given — the  inside  dimension  and  the  outside  dimension.  It 
is  evident  that  a  double  wall  of  wood,  a  non-conducting  material, 
provided  insulation  against  wastage.  The  space  between  these 
walls  was  often  filled  with  shavings,  hay,  sawdust,  or  tan,  in  order 
to  further  insulate  the  building.*^ 

At  Wenham  Lake,  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  railway  cars 
run  in  by  the  ice-houses  held  only  about  five  tons  of  ice  each,  or, 
about  250  blocks  of  ice  per  car.  The  workmen  in  the  ice-houses 
pried  loose  the  stored  ice  by  means  of  chisels,  the  ice  was  loaded 
on  the  insulated  railway  cars  and  was  packed  off  to  Charlestown. 
Once  they  had  arrived  at  the  docks,  each  car  was  separately 

61.  Cited  in  Phillips,  op.  cU.,  p.  40,  from  Wilmer  &  Smith,  European 
Times,  18^5. 

62.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  109.  Horace  Greeley,  and  others,  The  Great 
Industries  of  the  United  States  (Hartford,  1872),  pp.  157-8. 
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weighed  and  moved  opposite  the  loading  gangway  of  the  vessel. 
There,  a  machine  had  been  set  up  to  load  the  ice  onto  the  ship. 
Just  above  the  deck  level  was  placed  a  grid  of  beams  over  which 
was  placed  a  horizontal  windlass.  Two  gigs,  or  small  platforms, 
were  free  to  move  up  and  down  between  the  ground  and  the  deck 
by  means  of  the  cable  wound  around  the  drum  of  the  windlass. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  gigs  would  be  at  ground  level  while  the 
other  was  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  so  a  continuous  process  of 
loading  was  made  possible.  The  average  amount  of  ice  loaded  in 
this  manner  each  day  was  about  300  tons,  although  it  was  possible 
to  load  as  much  as  500  tons  a  day  if  necessary. 

Wenham  Lake  ice  enjoyed  its  greatest  popularity  in  England 
between  the  year  1844  and  the  early  years  of  the  1850’s.  It  was 
in  demand  everywhere,  and  it  grew  into  such  vogue  that  London 
hotels  put  up  signs  informing  their  customers  that  Wenham  Lake 
ice  was  served  there.*^  The  main  London  office  of  the  Wenham 
Lake  Ice  Company  was  located  at  164A  Strand,  but  an  agency 
for  the  company  was  also  located  at  302  Oxford  Street.  By  1845, 
other  agencies  were  located  throughout  England  and  Ireland, 
with  offices  not  only  in  London,  but  also  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Hastings,  and  Dublin.  Pure  and  clean  ice  of  the  size 
of  the  Wenham  Lake  blocks  was  unknown  anywhere  in  England, 
and  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company  exploited  the  crystal  qualities 
by  advertising  that  the  “ice  is  suited  for  table  use,  for  mixing 
with  liquids,  or  placing  in  direct  contact  with  provisions,  jellies, 
&c.”«* 

The  article  was  considered  a  wonder  by  the  Londoners  who 
passed  the  main  office  on  the  Strand.  A  visiting  American  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  Salem  that, 

I  am  reminded  of  Salem  whenever  1  go  down  the  Strand, 
by  the  sign  of  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company,  and  a  large 
block  of  ice  which  appears  at  the  window.  In  passing  the 
shop,  the  other  day,  on  the  box  of  an  omnibus,  I  heard  a 
very  well-dressed  person,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
driver,  gravely  inform  him  that  this  ice  came  from  the  West 
Indies;  very  marvellous  geographical  knowledge!  This  block 
of  ice  is  about  eighteen  inches  square,  and  about  twelve  thick. 

63.  Forbes,  op.  cit,,  p.  466. 

64.  Article  by  Fred  A.  Gannon,  Salem  Evening  News,  January  3,  1939. 

65.  Advertisement  for  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Co.  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
London  Times,  July  8,  1845. 
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The  Londoners  look  upon  it  with  amazement.  I  am  told  they 
sometimes  go  into  the  shop  after  gazing  through  the  window, 
and  put  their  hands  on  it,  to  sure  that  it  is  not  glass. 
Many  consider  it,  likewise,  a  sort  of  standing  miracle,  for 
they  don’t  see  that  it  diminishes,  not  having  a  suspicion  that 
the  cunning  Connecticut  Yankee  who  exhibits  it,  takes  a  new 
piece  out  of  the  refrigerator  every  morning.®® 

To  serve  its  customers  better,  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company 
also  sold  “American  Refrigerators  or  miniature  ice-houses”  so 
that  the  ice  might  be  better  preserved  by  the  purchasers.  These 
refrigerators,  so  ran  the  advertisement  in  the  Times,  “by  the  aid 
of  a  half  cwt.  of  ice  weekly,  furnishes  a  provision  safe,  under  the 
same  lock,  and  at  the  same  temper  [a]  ture,  as  a  wine  cooler,  where 
provisions  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  and  wine  kept  always 
ready  for  use,  as,  undergoing  no  change  of  temperature,  it  may 
be  left  for  weeks  in  the  refrigerator,  without  the  slightest  deteri¬ 
oration.”®^ 

The  “Wenham”  refrigerators  were  nothing  more  than  air-tight 
boxes,  sealed  by  a  double-lid  arrangement,  and  containing  small 
shelves  for  food  on  the  sides  of  the  interior.  The  above-mentioned 
advertisement,  and  others,  constantly  emphasized  that  these  were 
manufactured  solely  by  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company.  “All 
refrigerators  not  bearing  their  stamp  are  spurious  imitations  of 
those  which  the  Company  have,  for  many  years,  manufactured  in 
America,  and  now  registered  in  this  country;  and  legal  measures 
are  in  progress  to  prevent  this  infringement  of  their  rights.  Gen¬ 
uine  refrigerators  and  Wenham  Lake  ice  are  to  be  obtained  only 
from  the  Company  and  their  advertised  agents.”®®  Another  ad¬ 
vertisement  followed  two  weeks  later  which  again  emphasized  that 
“No  refrigerators  are  genuine  except  those  which  bear  the  arms 
of  the  Company  and  date  of  registry  upon  an  engraved  die  plate 
within  the  inner  lid.”®®  A  July  8,  1845  advertisement  had  read: 
“Many  fishmongers  and  dealers  in  common  rough  ice  profess  to 
supply  American  ice  to  their  customers,  but  it  is  only  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Company’s  advertised  agents  .  .  .”^®  Ten  days 

66.  Henry  Colman,  European  Life  and  Manners,  I  (Boston,  1849),  p. 
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later,  however,  the  brigantine  Acton  delivered  to  Glasgow  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  220  tons  of  New  York  ice,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
it  provided  any  threat  to  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company,  which, 
by  that  time,  had  become  firmly  entrenched. 

The  company  gladly  shipped  their  ice  to  the  London  suburbs  as 
well  as  to  the  city  proper,  for  the  lengthier  deliveries  were  possible 
by  wrapping  the  ice  in  blankets  or  other  coverings  to  prevent  it 
from  melting  en  route.  The  city  customers  were  urged  to  order  at 
least  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  8  A.M.  and  3  P.M.  hours  at 
which  the  vans  left  the  ice-houses  for  their  delivery  rounds.'^* 
The  product  shortly  became  widely  known  throughout  the  country. 

Soon  after  the  summer’s  supply  of  Wenham  ice  had  arrived 
in  London  in  1845,  the  Illustrated  London  News  ran  a  story 
about  the  company,  accompanied  by  engravings  of  one  of  the 
“Wenham  Refrigerators”  and  of  the  ice-houses,  spur  railway,  and 
ice  cutting  procedure  on  Wenham  Lake,  which  it  called  the  “Wen¬ 
ham  Ice  Lake.”  The  latter,  it  said,  was  an  accurate  picture  that 
had  been  scrupulously  made  from  personal  descriptions  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  W'enham  Lake  Ice  Company.  The  engraving  is,  in 
fact,  accurate  in  a  number  of  respects,  but  it  contains  the  in¬ 
evitable  romanticism  that  such  a  scene  would  elicit. 

.  .  .  Many  of  our  town  readers,  have  of  course,  seen  the 
massive  specimen  of  their  commodity  which  has  for  some 
time  attracted  so  much  attention  in  a  shop  window,  not  far 
from  our  office  in  the  Strand;  and  from  the  Court  Circular 
we  learn  that  a  fragment  of  similarly  vast  dimensions  was, 
a  few  weeks  since,  transmitted  to  Windsor,  and  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert. 

One  surprising  circumstance  connected  with  the  trade,  is 
the  fact  that  their  Ice,  though  transported  to  this  country  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  is  not  reduced  in  bulk.  Those  engaged 
in  the  trade,  we  find,  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  the 
masses  of  Ice  are  so  large,  that  they  expose  a  very  small 
surface  to  atmospheric  action  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
and  therefore  do  not  suffer  from  exposure  to  it,  as  the  small¬ 
er  and  thinner  fragments  do,  which  are  obtained  in  our  own 
or  other  warmer  climates.  It  appears,  also,  that  Ice  frozen 
upon  very  deep  water,  is  more  hard  and  solid  than  Ice  of 
the  same  thickness  obtained  from  shallow  water;  and  even 
when  an  equal  surface  is  exposed,  melts  more  slowly  .  .  . 

71.  The  London  Times,  July  18,  1845,  p.  6. 
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The  peculiar  and  ascertained  purity  of  the  Ice  used  in 
America,  fits  it  for  table-use;  and  it  is  accordingly  the  con¬ 
stant  custom  there,  to  mix  it  with  water  or  milk,  for  drink¬ 
ing;  to  dilute  it  with  wines  or  spirits,  and  to  place  it  upon 
the  table,  in  direct  contact  with  butter  and  jellies.  Some  of 
our  hotels  and  taverns  are  beginning  to  use  this  Ice  for  the 
manufacture  of  “Mint-juleps,”  “Sherry-coblers,”  and  other 
American  beverages  of  celebrity;  and  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised,  if  these  tempting  drinks,  as  well  as  the  Ice  itself, 
were  to  come  into  very  general  use.  .  . 

The  Court  Circular,  widely  known  and  read  by  all  English¬ 
men,  was  a  daily  newspaper  column  giving  running  accounts  of 
the  Royal  visitors  and  happenings  at  Court.  It  is  said  that  Queen 
Victoria  was  so  impressed  with  her  sample  of  Wenham  Lake  ice 
that  she  thereafter  insisted  that  it  always  be  made  available  to  her. 

The  best  index  of  the  popularity  and  of  the  great  impression 
made  by  Wenham  Lake  ice — not  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  was 
assumed  everyone  knew  about  it — is  found  to  be  London’s  humor 
magazine.  Punch.  A  cursory  examination  of  its  volumes  for  1845 
and  1846  have  brought  to  light  six  references  to  the  ice,  all  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  until  now. 

June  1845 

A  concern  has  lately  started  in  the  Strand,  under  the  title 
of  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company.  The  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  appears  to  consist  of  large  blocks  of  ice,  so  that  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  melt  the  whole  of  the  capital.  We 
do  not  quite  understand  what  the  object  of  the  company  may 
be,  or  whence  the  profit  is  to  be  derived;  but  the  enormous 
lumps  of  ice  look  as  if  they  were  intended  to  pave  the  streets, 
the  ice  would,  no  doubt,  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
wood,  if  the  former  should  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  latter.  The  only  question  would  be,  as  to  the  durability 
of  the  ice,  though  its  hardness  seems  to  denote  that  it  has 
many  of  the  properties  of  friezestone. 

By  the  way,  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company  might  make 
a  very  excellent  speculation  of  laying  down  the  Serpentine, 
or  some  other  popular  river,  with  ice,  for  the  benefit  of 
skaters  between  the  bathing  and  the  skating  seasons.  We 
recommend  the  directors  to  look  to  this  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble.’* 

7 Illustrated  London  News,  VI  (May  17,  1845),  315-16. 

74.  "A  Cool  Project,"  Punch,  VIII  (June  14,  1845),  255. 
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We  presume  there  is  a  sunshine  company  at  the  North 
Pole;  for  if  it  is  possible  to  have  a  Wenham  Ice  Company  in 
full  play  in  the  Strand  during  the  dog-days,  it  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  practicable  to  establish  an  emporium  for  heat  in  the 
coldest  climates.” 

August  1845 

Considerable  curiosity  has  been  excited  as  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  objects  and  future  prospects  of  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice 
Company,  recently  established  in  the  Strand.  An  established 
wag,  who  stands  unusually  high  in  the  facetious  world,  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  ice  must  be  poisonous,  for  it 
is  openly  advertised  as  Concentrated  Wenom  (Wenham). 

We  understand,  however,  that  the  real  object  of  the  Wen¬ 
ham  Lake  Ice  Company,  and  the  one  by  which  it  is  expected 
that  the  largest  profit  will  be  realized,  is  the  paving  the 
metropolis  with  large  blocks  of  the  article,  which  will  be 
found  almost  as  durable  as  the  wood  pavement,  and  not 
quite  so  slippery.’® 

May  1846 

We  have  read  in  the  papers  recently,  several  paragraphs 
announcing  the  recent  importation  of  ice,  to  an  extent  that 
is  quite  unparalleled.  The  cargoes  that  are  continually  arriv¬ 
ing  cause  us  very  naturally  to  inquire  what  is  going  to  be 
done  with  all  the  ice  that  is  being  "entered  inwards”  at  the 
Custom  House?  It  cannot  be  all  intended  for  being  "entered 
inwards”  in  the  shape  of  ice-creams  during  the  ensuing  sum¬ 
mer;  and  though  every  small  greengrocer  boasts  of  ginger- 
beer  kept  continually  in  ice,  still  tbe  superabundance  of  the 
article  imported  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  an  inundation 
of  the  markets.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  something  be¬ 
yond  the  reduction  of  cream  to  a  gelid  state,  or  the  freezing 
of  Imperial  pop,  must  be  contemplated  by  those  speculators 
who  are  introducing  ice  by  shiploads  into  Englana.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Wenham  Lake  article,  which  is 
brought  in  the  form  of  substantial  blocks,  may  be  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  the  wood  pavement.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ice  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  wood;  for  the 
latter  has  all  the  slippery  qualities  of  the  former,  without 
any  of  its  more  desirable  attributes. 

Another  very  feasible  su^estion  with  reference  to  the  des¬ 
tination  of  the  Wenham  Ice,  is,  that  its  importation  may 

75.  “Cheap  Trips  Round  the  World,”  Punch,  VIII  (June  14,  1845), 
258. 

76.  "Wonder  of  the  Strand,”  Punch,  IX  (August  30,  1845),  102. 
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have  something  to  do  with  Dr.  Reid’s  Ventilating  experi¬ 
ments.  The  professor  may  possibly  require  a  few  cargoes  of 
ice  to  enable  him  to  cool  down  the  atmosphere  to  a  degree 
required  for  Parliamentary  consumption. 

Another  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  ice  is  intended  for 
workhouse  use,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Reid  that 
persons  in  a  freezing  temperature  feel  a  total  prostration  of 
the  appetite.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  mystery  to  us,  for  all  this 
ice  seems  quite  incapable  of  solution.’’ 

July  1846 

You  must  recollect,  Mr.  Punch,  the  state  of  the  thermom¬ 
eter  during  the  past  month — generally  between  eighty  and 
ninety  degrees  in  the  shade  .  .  . 

It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  witness  the  protracted  suffer¬ 
ings  of  these  large,  plethoric  men;  one  of  them  a  Hall 
Porter,  of  mature  age  and  startling  obesity.  There  they 
stand,  on  the  steps  before  the  street  door,  making  passers- 
by  wink  and  nursery-maids  blush  at  the  splendor  of  their 
attire — white,  scarlet,  and  gold — perspiring  exceedingly, 
and  irritated  to  madness  by  the  blue-bottle  flies  and  impu¬ 
dent  little  boys  of  the  vicinity,  who  unceasingly  exclaim, 
with  exasperating  monotony,  ‘I  say,  BLAZES,  vy  don’t  you 
buy  a  Wenham  ’frigerator?’’* 

August  1846 

The  LORD  MAYOR  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Weather,  and  begs  to  inform  him,  that,  having 
a  private  dinner  party  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Saturday 
next,  at  six,  and  being  unable,  after  repeated  applications, 
to  get  any  ice  from  the  exhausted  stores  of  the  Wenham 
Lake  Company,  that,  should  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  have 
remaining  by  him  any  small  pieces  calculated  for  mixing  in 
sherry  cobblers,  and  could  send  a  supply  into  London  a^ut 
that  time,  the  LORD  MAYOR  will  feel  himself  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather.’® 

During  the  decade  of  the  1 840’s,  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Com¬ 
pany,  in  Wenham,  notwithstanding  its  successes  in  England, 
changed  hands  at  fairly  regular  intervals.  Lander  sold  out  to 
George  Wheatland,  who,  in  turn,  sold  the  company  to  Nathaniel 
West.  West  then  transferred  it  to  Francis  and  George  Peabody, 

77.  “Great  Ice  Importation,”  Punch,  X  (May  2,  1846),  198. 

78.  “A  Plea  for  Plush,"  Punch,  XI  (July  18,  1846),  31. 

79.  "Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather,” 
Punch,  XI  (August  22,  1846),  65. 
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Augustus  Perry,  and  John  L.  Gardner.  Finally,  in  1850,  the  whole 
business  was  bought  out  by  Gage,  Hittinger  and  Company.*® 
Before  leaving  the  successes  in  England,  a  few  last  remarks 
must  be  made.  By  1850,  although  ice  was  still  sent  from  Wenham 
Lake  to  England,  the  volume  shipped  had  greatly  diminished, 
and  during  the  previous  year,  London  had  received  more  of  her 
ice  from  Sweden  and  Norway  than  from  Wenham.*^  Evidently, 
the  ice  from  these  countries  could  be  harvested  and  delivered 
more  cheaply  than  that  sent  from  Wenham.  It  seems  that  in  order 
for  the  trade  name  of  “Wenham  Lake  Ice”  to  be  continued.  Lake 
Oppegaard  in  Norway  was  bought  and  rechristened  “Lake  Wen¬ 
ham.”  There,  ice  was  cut  for  about  five  shillings  a  ton.  By  the 
time  it  had  reached  England,  the  cost  to  the  consumers  had  risen 
to  between  eighty  and  100  shillings  per  ton,  or,  roughly,  between 
$20  and  $25  a  ton.** 

How  many  banquets  and  state  occasions  in  England  had  used 
Wenham  Lake  ice?  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  crowns  the 
story: 

As  for  describing,  then,  the  mere  victuals  on  Timmins’s 
table,  that  would  be  absurd.  Everybody — (I  mean  of  the 
genteel  world  of  course,  of  which  I  make  no  doubt  the  reader 
is  a  polite  ornament) — Everybody  has  the  same  everything 
in  London.  You  see  the  same  coats,  the  same  dinners,  the 
same  boiled  fowls  and  mutton,  the  same  cutlets,  fish,  and 
cucumbers,  the  same  lumps  of  Wenham  Lake  ice,  &c.  .  .  . 
Can’t  any  one  invent  any^ing  new?** 

We  recall  that  Frederick  Tudor  began  sending  ice  to  India  in 
1833.  Wenham  Lake  ice,  in  time,  began  to  find  its  way  to  Indian 
ports  to  become  almost  as  well  known  there  as  in  England.  Do  you 
recall  Rudyard  Kipling’s  story  entitled  “The  Undertakers”  from 
the  Second  Jungle  Book? 

“From  the  insides  of  this  boat  they  were  taking  out  great 
pieces  of  white  stuff,  which,  in  a  little  while,  turned  to 
water.  Much  split  off,  and  fell  about  on  the  shore,  and  the 
rest  they  swiftly  put  into  a  house  with  thick  walls.  But  a 
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boatman,  who  laughed,  took  a  piece  no  larger  than  a  small 
dog,  and  threw  it  to  me.  I — of  all  people — swaUowed  with¬ 
out  reflection,  and  that  piece  1  swallowed  as  is  our  custom. 
Immediately  I  was  afflicted  with  an  excessive  cold  which, 
beginning  in  my  crop,  ran  down  to  the  extreme  end  of  my 
toes,  and  deprived  me  even  of  speech,  while  the  boatmen 
laughed  at  me.  Never  have  I  felt  such  cold.  I  danced  in  my 
grief  and  amazement  till  I  could  recover  my  breath,  and 
then  I  danced  and  cried  out  against  the  falseness  of  this 
world;  and  the  boatmen  derided  me  till  they  fell  down.  The 
chief  wonder  of  the  matter,  setting  aside  the  marvellous  cold¬ 
ness,  was  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  my  crop  when  I 
had  finished  my  lamentings.” 

The  Adjutant  had  done  his  very  best  to  describe  his  feel¬ 
ings  after  swallowing  a  seven-pound  lump  of  VVenham  Lake 
ice,  off  an  American  ice-ship,  in  the  days  before  Calcutta 
made  her  ice  by  machinery.  .  . 

The  shipments  of  ice  to  India  were  probably  carried  on  by  the 
Tudor  Company,  with  Tudor  acting  as  the  agent  and  shipper  to 
the  ice  concern  at  Wenham,  although  Gage,  Hittinger  and  Com¬ 
pany  may  have  carried  on  a  certain  amount  of  the  shipping  them¬ 
selves.  Most  of  the  vessels  mentioned  in  shipping  histories  as  hav¬ 
ing  carried  ice,  however,  belonged  to  the  Tudor  Company. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  trade  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Indian  ports  was  the  length  of  the  voyages.  Obviously, 
the  shorter  the  voyage  could  be  made,  the  less  ice  would  melt  on 
the  way.  Generally,  when  cargoes,  other  than  ice,  were  sent  to 
India,  merchants  were  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  length 
of  the  outward  leg  of  the  voyage,  but  were  more  interested  in  the 
length  of  time  required  to  sail  to  Boston  from  India.  With  a  cargo 
of  ice,  however,  the  interest  in  voyage  lengths  was  reversed,  with 
the  outward  leg  being  the  most  important.  An  analysis  of  the  times 
recorded  by  twenty-five  ships  making  a  total  of  thirty-six  voyages 
from  Calcutta  to  Boston  shows  that  the  average  run  was  102.5 
days,  with  a  record  of  eighty-one  days  made  by  the  Witch  of  the 
Waves.*^  (Only  a  few  of  the  twenty-five  were  ice-carrying  ships.) 
The  record  from  Boston  to  Calcutta,  however,  was  eighty-six  days, 

84.  Rudyard  Kipling,  The  Second  Jungle  Book  (N.  Y.,  1897),  pp.  154- 
155* 

85.  Analysed  from  O.  T.  Howe  &  F.  C.  Matthews,  American  Clipper 
Ships  1833-1858  (Salem,  19*7).  L  H. 
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and  the  average  time  often  ran  just  even  or  slightly  more  than  that 
of  the  return  trip.** 

The  following  list  of  ships  represents  some  of  those  known  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  ice  trade  at  one  time  or  another: 

Arabella — 696  tons.  Made  several  trips — Boston  to  Bombay, 
Calcutta  and  return — 17  July  1853  to  4  Oct.  1854. 
Took  141  days  from  Boston  to  Bombay.  Boston  to 
Madras,  Calcutta  and  return — 29  Nov.  1854  to  (ca.) 

23  Nov.  1855.  Outward  cargoes  of  ice,  return  cargoes 
of  saltpeter,  cow  hides,  gunny  bags,  jute,  cloth,  goat¬ 
skins,  shellac,  dye,  linseed.*’ 

Coringa — Rerigged  as  a  bark  in  1874  and  chartered  by  the 
Tudor  Company  for  a  cargo  of  ice  for  Calcutta.** 

Elizabeth  Kimball — Medium  clipper,  built  at  Marblehead  in 
1853.  The  maiden  voyage  was  a  round  trip  between 
Boston  and  Calcutta  with  an  outward  cargo  of  ice.** 

Harmonia — Carried  ice  to  the  East  Indies  for  the  Tudor 
Company.** 

Iceburg — 1135  tons,  built  for  the  Tudor  Company  and 
shipped  ice  for  several  years  before  she  was  sold. 
Launched  in  1877.*’ 

Iceking — Launched  a  few  weeks  after  the  Iceburg  for  the 
Tudor  CtHnpany.** 

Iceland — Launched  a  few  months  after  the  Iceking  for  the 
Tudor  Company.  In  March  1878  she  was  listed  as 
missing.** 

National  Eagle — Medium  clipper,  1095  tons.  After  1854 
made  frequent  trips  to  India  with  ice.  This  was  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  ice  ships.** 

Reporter — Medium  clipper.  In  1854  was  chartered  by 
Gage,  Hittinger  &  Co.  to  take  ice  to  New  Orleans.*® 

Springfield — Launched  in  1868,  1043  tons.  Took  ice  to 
Bombay  on  her  maiden  voyage.** 
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White  Swallow — Left  Boston  in  1871  for  Hong  Kong  with 
1015  tons  of  Tudor  ice.  1 9  days  later  was  abandoned  at 
sea.*^ 

Young  Mechanic — 1375  tons.  In  1865  chartered  by  the 
Tudor  G>.  to  take  ice  to  Madras  and  Calcutta.  Again 
chartered  in  1866,  but  ship  caught  fire  and  was  de¬ 
stroyed.®** 

Ice  was  so  prized  by  the  English  inhabitants  of  India  that  its 
importation  was  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  by  special  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  ice  ships.  At  Bombay,  for  example,  “The  only  port 
charges  on  Ice  ships  are  tonnage  dues  and  police  fees,  and  you 
get  the  best  berth  in  the  harbor.”^  The  port  charges  amounted 
to  a  pilotage  fee  of  1 1  o  Rupees  during  the  southwest  monsoon. 
During  the  northeast  monsoon,  the  charge  was  fifty-five  Rupees 
for  vessels  over  500  tons.  The  lighthouse  dues  amounted  to  fifteen 
Rupees  per  100  tons,  the  tonnage  duty  was  one  anna  per  ton, 
and  the  police  fees  were  ten  Rupees,  two  an.^®®  One  Rupee  was 
worth  about  5o>f.^®* 

At  Madras,  ice  was  to  be  found  among  the  list  of  articles  ad¬ 
mitted  duty-free.  In  fact,  it  was  the  fifth  article  on  the  list,  the 
first  two  being:  1)  Bullion  and  Coin,  and  2)  Precious  Stones  and 
Pearls. ^®^ 

As  at  Calcutta,  Frederick  Tudor  was  given  a  twenty  year  lease 
beginning  in  1845  on  the  Madras  ice-house,  which  was  open 
every  day  during  the  daylight  hours  and  for  a  few  hours  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning.*®*  Madras  preserved  her  ice-house  longer  than  did 
Calcutta.  According  to  the  Calcutta  historian. 

Today  [1907]  the  visitor  will  search  in  vain  in  Hare 
Street  for  Uie  strangely-shaped  globular  building  which  stood 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  flight  of  steps  and  challenged  the 
attention  of  every  passer-by.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  in 
1882,  and  even  the  memories  of  the  murder  committed 
within  its  walls  have  faded  away.  Madras  still  preserves  the 
shell  of  her  ice-house.  Calcutta  has  been  more  iconoclastic, 
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and  not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  once  familiar  structure  in 
which  for  nearly  fifty  years  she  hoarded  her  precious  frozen 
blocks  from  Wenham  Lake.*®* 

A  curious  sideline  of  the  ice-trade  to  India  was  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  Baldwin  apples  were  often  shipped  in  barrels  among  the 
blocks  of  ice.  The  clipper  Elizabeth  Kimball  shipped  such  apples 
with  her  cargo  of  ice,  for  in  India  apples  found  such  a  large 
market  among  the  English  population  that  they  were  sold  for 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  apiece.*®* 

By  the  early  1850’s,  Wenham  Lake  ice  ceased  to  be  shipped 
overseas,  and  the  trade  consisted  mainly  of  the  local  markets  and 
those  found  along  the  southern  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  years,  ice  from  small  lakes  like  Wenham  Lake  had 
made  a  deep  impression  abroad.  When  Edward  Everett  was  min¬ 
ister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  London,  he  once  met  the  Am¬ 
bassador  from  Persia  who  expressed  his  gratitude  to  America  for 
shipping  ice  to  Persia.*®®  The  amount  of  ice  shipped  from  Wen¬ 
ham  was  enormous  and  understandably  created  false  ideas  as  to 
the  size  of  the  lake. 

An  American  gentleman  recently  informed  me  that,  while 
proceeding  up  the  Red  Sea  in  one  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  steamers,  an  Englishman,  who  had  travelled  much  in 
America,  inquired  particularly  of  him,  where  Wenham  Lake 
was  situated,  remarking  that  he  had  seen  most  of  the  lakes 
in  the  United  States,  but  never  saw  Wenham  Lake.  From  the 
amount  of  ice  which  it  produced,  he  supposed  it  to  be  one 
of  the  large  lakes  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when  informed  of  its  real  size.*®* 

Although  the  firm  of  Gage,  Hittinger  and  Company  had  bought 
the  ice  establishments  on  Wenham  Lake  in  1850,  the  following 
year  the  company  became  Gage,  Sawyer  and  Company,  the  mem¬ 
bers  being  Addison  Gage,  Timothy  Sawyer,  Dr.  Henry  Lyons,  and 
Thomas  G.  Frothingham  who  soon  died.  It  was  said  that  Gage, 
Sawyer  and  Company,  during  one  year,  had  loaded  nearly  a  vessel 
a  day  for  each  working  day.*®®  Eight  years  later  in  1859,  the 
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name  of  the  firm  again  changed,  now  to  the  Addison  Gage  & 
Co.,  with  its  main  headquarters  at  70  State  Street  in  Boston.^®* 
Gage’s  only  partner  by  this  time  was  his  son  Charles  O.  Gage. 
Addison  Gage  died  in  1868,  four  years  after  Frederick  Tudor, 
and  in  1871,  Gage’s  firm  took  on  Arthur  Harrington  and  R.  W. 
Hopkins,  Gage’s  son-in-law.^^®  During  this  time,  after  trade  with 
England  had  ceased  from  Wenham  Lake,  Gage’s  firm  traded 
mostly  with  the  Southern  states.  Between  the  years  1856  and 
1882,  353,450  tons  of  ice  had  been  shipped  out;  about  475,000 
had  actually  been  cut,  but  the  121,550  ton  difference  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  ice  lost  from  scraping  and  meltage.  The  aver¬ 
age  yearly  amount  of  ice  cut  from  Wenham  Lake  from  i860  to 
1880  had  been  thirty  thousand  tons  a  year.^“ 

In  1866,  five  new  ice-houses  were  built  to  supplement  the 
original  ones  built  by  Lander,  but,  a  few  years  later,  in  1873,  a 
fire  originating  in  the  hay  packing  around  the  ice  destroyed  all  of 
the  buildings. 

The  light  from  the  burning  ice  houses  at  Wenham  Lake 
on  Sunday  evening,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  was  reflected  high  up  on  the  clouds,  so  that  it  was 
seen  from  a  great  distance — as  far  off  certainly  as  Boston, 
and  so  vividly  at  Newburyport  as  to  cause  a  general  alarm 
of  fire.  .  .  . 

The  houses  destroyed  were  built  about  five  years  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  $65,000,  ana  contained  30,000  tons  of  ice,  valued 
at  $25,000.  The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$100,000,  on  which  there  was  $27,950  insurance  in  offices 
out  of  state. 

The  above  figure  placed  the  value  of  the  ice  at  roughly  830  a 
ton,  whereas  a  similar  estimate  in  1855  had  placed  the  value  of 
ice  at  about  $1.60  per  ton.”* 

The  loss  was  one  of  the  death  blows  to  Massachusetts  ice  ex¬ 
portation.  It  had  seriously  curtailed  vital  parts  of  two  firms,  for 
Gage  eventually  bought  out  the  Tudor  Company,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  valuable  property  at  Wenham  Lake  necessitated 
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large  outlays  of  capital  to  restore  the  enterprise.'*^  By  the  time 
of  the  fire,  artificial  means  of  refrigeration  were  beginning  to  be 
used,  and  losses  such  as  those  sustained  on  Wenham  Lake  made 
competition  increasingly  difficult.  The  business  around  Wenham 
Lake  never  entirely  recovered.  A  number  of  temporary  ice-houses 
were  erected,  but  these  and  others,  after  1880,  became  almost 
exclusively  places  for  the  storage  of  ice  for  local  markets.  The 
original  purity  of  the  water  had  been  sacrificed  when  Longham 
Meadow  and  other  less  crystaUine  water  sources  were  emptied  in¬ 
to  the  lake,  which  was  turned  into  the  water-supply  for  Beverly 
and  Salem.  Today,  it  takes  an  unusually  cold  winter  for  the  lake 
to  freeze  over  to  any  extent  beyond  a  thin  skim. 

Still,  ice  was  cut  on  Wenham  Lake  for  the  Wenham,  Beverly 
and  Salem  markets  well  into  the  present  century.  The  last  of 
the  ice-houses  on  the  lake,  that  of  the  Metropolitan-Wenham 
Lake  Ice  Company,  on  the  North  Beverly  shore,  finally  disap¬ 
peared  around  the  time  of  World  War  11. 

As  for  the  Lander-Gage  ice-houses,  hardly  a  trace  of  them 
now  remains.  Motorists,  swinging  around  the  curve  in  Route  lA 
just  over  the  North-Beverly-Wenham  town  line,  may  notice  in 
late  summer,  when  the  level  of  the  lake  has  dropped  a  number  of 
feet,  several  rows  of  stumpy,  blackened  pilings  sticking  up  through 
the  sand.  Along  the  shore,  behind  the  pilings,  a  careful  observer 
may  notice  a  large  number  of  half-buried  bricks,  hidden  under 
moss  and  leaves.  These  once  served  the  famous  ice-houses.  Nothing 
more  now  remains. 

APPENDIX  &  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  Appointed  by  the  Stockholders 
of  the  Charlestown  Wharf  Company  sheds  some  interesting 
light  on  the  relation  of  freight  rates  on  ice  to  its  sale.  Cp>  8), 
1839- 

Ice  is  taken  on  freight,  not  as  the  foundation  of  a  voyage; 
but  as  an  incident  to  the  voyage.  A  vessel  would  not  go  to 
New  Orleans  or  to  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ice, 
unless  she  charged  a  fair  frei^t.  But  as  she  is  determined  to 
go  (ice  or  no  ice,)  and  as  she  frequently  would  go  almost 
in  ballast,  so  she  can  afford  to  take  the  ice  at  a  low  freight, 

1 14.  Cummings,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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and  does  take  it  at  a  low  freight,  provided  she  can  start  from 
a  centre  of  general  business,  such  as  Boston  harbor.  This 
very  important  circumstance  rivets  the  ice  trade  to  Boston 
har^r  and  greatly  expands  its  size;  because  the  low  freight 
enables  us  to  sell  the  ice  at  a  low  price,  at  its  point  of  desti¬ 
nation; — thereby  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
mass  of  consumers — and  thereby  increasing  its  sale  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold. 


PORTS  TO  WHICH  ICE  SENT  IN  1856: 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Alexandria,  George¬ 
town,  Ricl^ond,  Wilmington,  Washington  (N.C.),  New- 
bern,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Appalachi- 
cola.  Key  West,  New  Orleans,  Frankhn  (La.),  Thibodeaux- 
villa  (La.),  Galveston,  Indianola  (Texas),  Aspinwall,  Nas¬ 
sau,  St.  Thomas,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Saint  lago,  San  Juan, 
Barbadoes,  Cardenas,  Trinidad,  Martinique,  Guadalupe, 
Kingston,  LaGuira,  Demerara,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Buenos 
Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callou,  Guayaquil,  Ceylon, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Batavia,  Manila,  Singapore, 
Canton,  Mauritius,  and  Australia. 


NUMBER  OF  TONS  EXPORTED* 


Year 

Amount  (tons) 

1806  . . 

130 

1816  _ 

1,200 

1826  _ 

4,000 

1836  _ 

12,000 

1846  _ 

...  65,000 

1856  . 

...  146,000 

i860  _ 

...  142.463 

1865  _ 

...  131.275 

1866  . 

...  124,751 

1872  . 

....  69,500  (approx.) 

1873  . 

....  70,370 

1874  - 

.._  69,800  ” 

1884  . 

....  60,000 

The  figures  at  the  left  were  drawn 
from  the  following  sources: 

F.  H.  Forbes,  "Ice,”  Scribner’s 
Monthly,  X,  466-467.  H.  A.  Hill, 
Boston's  Trade  and  Commerce 
for  Forty  Years  1844-1884  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1884),  p.  8. 

Timothy  T.  Sawyer,  Old  Charles¬ 
town  (Boston,  1902),  p.  285f. 


115.  Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  286. 
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SELECTIVE  TABLE  SHOWING  EXPORT  FLUCTUATIONS 

TO  FOREIGN  PORTS:’  (tons) 


Destination 

Year;  1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Brazil  . 

4.376 

9.131 

10,484 

8,853 

1,800 

1,706 

Brit.  East  Indies 

_  50,296 

82,550 

97,477 

5.180 

U.K.  possessions 

in 

America  _ 

-  16,133 

17.764 

42.767 

45.707 

67,121 

8,335 

Cuba  _ 

_  20,600 

33.665 

38,009 

36,226 

15 

90 

French  possessions  in 

America  . 

-  640 

1,810 

4,007 

12,614 

8,438 

3.930 

Mexico _ 

-  1,645 

50 

1.375 

15 

234 

9.325 

*  Source;  Richard  O.  Cummings,  The  American  Ice  Harvests,  A  His¬ 
torical  Study  in  Technology,  1800-1918  (Berkeley  &  Los 
Angeles,  1949),  appendix  G. 


N*  OF  TONS  SHIPPED  FROM  INDIVIDUAL  PORTS:’ 

(Years  ending  June  30th) 


i860  1870  1880  1890  1900 

Baltimore _ 30 

Boston  . . 43>500  62,633  39.384  16,480  1,378 

N.  Y.  Ports  - 3.568  1,963  1,411  3,303  4 

Philadelphia  . 56  64  13 


Portland  &  other  Maine  ports  146  1,180  4,793  19,046  10,483 

The  above  table  shows  clearly  the  advance  of  the  Maine  trade 
over  that  of  Boston,  beginning  with  the  1890  figure. 

*  Source:  Cummings,  op.  cit.,  appendix. 
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During  one  of  the  first  heavy  snowstorms  last  December,  Mr. 
Moore,  while  pushing  the  snow  blower  along  the  Brown  Street 
sidewalk,  was  startled  suddenly  to  hear  a  loud  “Bang!”  Lx)oking 
up,  he  saw  the  spark  plug  leave  the  engine,  rise  up  out  of  sight 
into  the  storm,  and  in  a  few  moments,  descend  again  and  land  at 
his  feet.  He  put  it  back  in  the  motor,  but  the  engine  had  seized 
and  refused  to  start.  After  warming  up  for  a  few  days  inside, 
however,  the  snow  blower  started  up,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Moore  ran  better  than  ever  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  In  this 
report  of  activities  at  the  Institute  from  April  i,  i960  to  March 
31,  1961,  I  hope  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  Institute’s 
motor,  too,  is  warming  up,  and  that  all  signs  point  toward  it  soon 
running  better  than  ever.  Interest  is  increasing,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  growth  of  our  attendance,  members,  gifts,  and  income;  and 
while  there  are  problems,  these  problems  come  fortunately  far 
more  from  popularity  and  interest  than  from  neglect. 

One  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  of  the  past  year 
was  the  opening  of  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House.  Built  in 
1727  and  moved  to  the  Institute’s  grounds  in  1959,  the  house  has 
been  preserved  and  restored  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Louise  du 
Pont  Crowninshield.  An  appeal  for  funds  was  sent  out  to  our 
membership,  and  last  year  ninety-eight  people  generously  re¬ 
sponded.  The  First  Church  in  Salem  also  made  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  for  the  restoration  and  furnishing  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  room. 
After  a  reception  for  the  donors  and  special  tours  for  members, 
the  house  was  open  to  the  public  on  August  2,  i960,  the  first 
time  in  over  twenty-five  years  that  a  historic  house  had  been 
opened  by  the  Institute. 

In  addition  to  the  generous  gifts  of  the  donors,  a  great  number 
of  furnishings  were  given  to  the  house.  Among  the  more  im¬ 
portant  were  an  early  eighteenth-century  tall  clock  with  a  Salem 
history  made  by  Edward  Faulkner  of  London,  given  by  Mrs. 
Richard  D.  Seamans;  and  a  set  of  four  English  caned  back  side 
chairs  made  around  1700,  with  a  Massachusetts  history,  the 
gift  of  the  Thread  and  Needle  Society.  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee 
gave  a  group  of  ten  objects,  including  seven  pieces  of  locally  made 
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Fig.  2.  Side  chair  (one  of  a  pair),  Fio.  3.  Fireback,  iron,  English  or 

Chippendale,  mahogany,  Massa-  Dutch,  dated  1697.  Gift  of  Mr.  and 

CHusETTs,  1  770-1  785.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Willard C.  Cousins. 

THE  Stanley  and  Polly  Stone 
Foundation. 


Fio.  4.  Colored  map,  manuscript,  showing  West  Beach  area,  Beverly  Farms, 
Massachusetts,  c.  1860.  Purchase. 


Fig.  5.  Three-piece  tea  set,  silver,  made  by  Jones,  Ball  &  Co.,  Boston,  and 
PRESENTED  TO  CAROLINE  A.  MiLLET  IN  1852  BY  TuCKER  AND  WiLLlAM  DaLAND.  GiFT 
of  Mrs.  A.  Loring  Siegener. 
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furniture,  a  rug  with  a  local  history,  a  sampler  made  by  Mary 
Williams  Crowninshield,  and  the  Crowninshield  family  Bible, 
printed  in  Oxford  in  1726,  and  owned  originally  by  Anstis 
Williams  Crowninshield,  the  wife  of  the  builder  of  the  house. 
Another  extremely  important  book  given  to  the  house  was  Dr. 
Bentley’s  own  copy  of  his  hymn  book,  A  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  for  Publick  Worship,  first  printed  in  Salem  in  1788, 
and  given  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane.  Bentley  had  encouraged 
the  printing  of  this  work,  and  in  his  copy,  the  marker  remains  at 
the  last  hymn  that  Dr.  Bentley  read  on  the  Sunday  before  he  died. 
The  Stanley  and  Polly  Stone  Foundation  donated  an  elaborate 
pair  of  Massachusetts  carved  ladderback  Chippendale  side  chairs 
to  the  house.  Finally,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Cousins  gener¬ 
ously  made  available  their  matchless  collection  of  kitchen  utensils 
and  furnishings.  The  quality  and  condition  of  each  object  is 
superb,  and  among  the  pieces  given  are  an  iron  fireback  dated 
1697  with  a  scene  depicting  the  Fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crane, 
three  eighteenth-century  brass  box  locks,  a  wafer  iron  dated  1720 
with  the  maker’s  mark  on  it,  and  a  very  rare  large  early  apple- 
wood  mortar. 

Without  all  these  generous  gifts,  the  furnishing  of  the  house 
would  have  been  difficult  indeed.  During  the  winter,  window 
hangings  and  many  other  objects  have  gone  into  the  house,  so  that 
when  it  opens  this  summer,  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House, 
through  carefully  selected  and  documented  objects,  should  pre¬ 
sent  a  realistic  picture  of  everyday  life  in  Salem  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  have  already  referred  to  one  spark  plug. 
Another,  of  a  vastly  different  sort,  is  Mr.  Frederick  ].  Bradlee, 
chairman  of  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  Committee.  With¬ 
out  his  vast  enthusiasm,  interest,  and  work  the  entire  restoration 
would  have  been  impossible.  Both  he  and  Nina  Fletcher  Little 
have  been  most  helpful  working  with  the  staff  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  house,  and  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings  has  proven  invalu¬ 
able,  too,  with  his  animated  and  appreciated  advice.  Around 
1790,  when  Moreau  de  Saint-M^ry  was  in  America,  he  wrote, 
“The  true  character  of  the  Americans  is  mirrored  in  their  homes.’’ 
Through  the  generosity  and  hard  work  of  those  associated  with 
the  House,  we  trust  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  provides  as 
accurate  and  documented  a  mirror  as  is  possible. 
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Reviewing  work  done  on  other  Institute  buildings  during  the 
year,  the  coal  furnace  at  the  Pingree  House  is  at  last  gone!  It 
was  converted  to  gas,  and  the  change  has  been  most  noticeable 
in  the  dustlessness  of  the  house,  not  to  forget  the  Moores’  com¬ 
fort.  Very  generous  contributions  to  the  endowment  of  the  house 
were  also  made,  and  all  of  us  hope  that  endowments  for  the  other 
historic  houses  owned  by  the  Institute  will  soon  become  reahties. 

Hurricane  Donna’s  visit  necessitated  repairs  to  the  roof  of  Plum¬ 
mer  Hall.  A  generous  contribution  from  Stephen  Phillips  permit¬ 
ted  us  to  start  planning  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Ward  House, 
so  desperately  needed.  Since  this  work,  as  well  as  the  appeal  for 
necessary  additional  funds,  falls  in  the  current  year,  it  will  be  re¬ 
ported  on  in  detail  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Another  important  happening  was  the  Institute’s  purchase  of 
the  property  at  3  Brown  Street.  This  house  is  the  middle  one  of 
the  three  properties  that  abut  the  rear  of  the  Pingree  Garden,  and 
our  acquisition  of  it  is  an  important  step  forward,  as  much  for 
protection  as  for  historic  interest. 

In  my  report  last  year,  I  dwelled  at  length  on  the  staff  at  the 
Institute.  What  was  said  about  each  member’s  abihty  and  loyalty 
then  goes  doubly  today.  Last  summer  Miss  Harriet  Moore  was  with 
us  as  hostess  at  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House,  Mrs.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Merrill  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Allen  in  the  Pingree  House, 
and  Miss  Josephine  Withers  was  Museum  Assistant  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  until  accepting  a  position  at  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Art.  Ehzabeth  S.  Hunt  resigned  as  Curatorial  Assistant  in  the 
fall  and  was  replaced  by  Marion  C.  Thomas  in  November.  Mrs. 
Andrea  Burns  started  in  as  Library  Assistant  in  February,  filling 
a  gap  in  the  Library  that  had  been  vacant  for  over  a  year. 

In  June  the  City  of  Salem  notified  the  Institute  that  it  would 
provide  a  guard  for  us.  Edward  J.  Leonard  was  the  person  chosen, 
and  he  has  been  such  an  asset  to  us  that  we  cannot  imagine  his 
not  being  here  all  along.  To  the  City  go  our  thanks  for  such 
generous  co-operation. 

During  the  past  year,  over  21,000  persons  visited  the  In¬ 
stitute  and  over  3,000  visited  our  houses.  The  attendance  in  the 
Museum  was  17,018,  an  increase  of  1100  over  last  year,  and  an 
increase  of  66%  over  four  years  ago.  Would  that  our  staff  might 
similarly  grow!  Twenty-three  school  and  young  people’s  groups 
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visited  the  Museum,  as  did  thirteen  adult  groups  numbering  over 
seven  hundred  persons.  Huldah  Smith  and  Company  processed  the 
amazing  number  of  840  incoming  objects  during  the  year. 

Some  of  the  gifts  received  will  show  the  wide  range  of  objects 
accessioned.  Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich  gave  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  examples  of  English  lusterware,  and  Mrs.  M.  Abbott  Pender- 
gast  donated  a  large  mid  nineteenth-century  Chelsea  porcelain 
teaset  with  a  Gloucester  history.  From  Mrs.  Alf  K.  Berle  came 
an  oil  portrait  of  Abigail  Moseley  Moriarty  of  Salem,  painted  by 
Joseph  Greenleaf  Cole,  and  from  the  International  Exploration 
Society  of  Salem  came  a  charming  painted  Victorian  window 
shade  made  in  the  mid- 1870’s  and  showing  an  allegorical  figure 
of  Liberty  surrounded  by  small  scenes  representing  logging,  agri¬ 
culture  and  transportation.  Mrs.  A.  Loring  Siegener  gave  us  a 
group  of  paintings  and  objects  done  by  and  owned  by  the  Salem 
artist,  Caroline  A.  Millet,  including  a  three-piece  silver  teaset 
made  by  Jones,  Ball,  &  Co.  of  Boston  and  presented  to  her  in 
1852  by  Tucker  and  William  Daland.  From  Mr.  William  C. 
Waters  came  a  Chinese  silk  wrapper  which  belonged  to  his  grand¬ 
father,  William  Dean  Waters;  and  from  Mrs.  Paul  T.  Haskell, 
Mrs.  John  Pickering,  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow  came  a  table 
cover  made  by  their  grandmother,  Mrs.  Josiah  Adams  Broadhead, 
around  1870.  By  bequest  we  received  a  handsome  painted  Shera¬ 
ton  settee  and  two  side  chairs  in  the  Peirce-Nichols  House  from 
Mrs.  Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap;  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston  gave  the  Institute  a  large  lighted  exhibition  case.  Other 
acquisitions  included  an  intricately  carved  mid  nineteenth-century 
wooden  compote  bearing  the  label  of  Joseph  H.  Clark  of  An¬ 
dover,  and  an  important  needlework  mourning  picture  from  the 
Ingalls  family  of  North  Andover  dated  1816  and  bearing  the  label 
of  the  maker  of  the  frame,  Joseph  Stowers,  Essex  Street,  Salem. 
I  hope  that  more  similarly  documented  examples  of  local  furni¬ 
ture  can  be  added  as  they  come  to  light. 

Due  to  the  work  being  done  on  our  houses,  there  has  been 
but  one  big  exhibition  during  the  year  in  the  Music  Room,  and 
it  features  recent  accessions  and  objects  from  our  permanent  col¬ 
lections  that  are  just  too  good  to  store  away.  Seven  smaller  special 
exhibits  in  the  Museum  have  dealt  with  such  topical  matters  of 
the  past  as  elections,  valentines,  and  Easter  finery;  and  Mr. 
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Luquer,  our  Honorary  Curator  of  Coins,  has  installed  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Civil  War  merchants’  tokens.  Loans  of  important  objects 
were  made  to  the  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute  in  Utica, 
New  York,  to  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  in  Boston,  and  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
London. 

During  the  year  Huldah  Smith  gave  four  major  lectures,  in 
such  distant  places  as  Richmond  and  Philadelphia,  and  while  I 
gave  seven,  Sturbridge  and  Boston  represented  my  most  distant 
points.  Articles  on  the  Institute  have  appeared  in  Boston  and  Mon¬ 
treal  newspapers,  Mr.  Luquer’s  article  on  our  coin  collection  ap¬ 
peared  in  Numismatic  Times  and  Trends,  a  photograph  at  the 
Peirce-Nichols  House  came  out  in  Holiday  magazine,  and  several 
objects  from  our  collection  have  appeared  in  various  issues  of 
Antiques. 

Volunteers  have  long  assisted  the  Institute  in  many  invaluable 
ways.  I  think  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  so  many 
fine  and  knowledgeable  i>ersons  who  give  us  their  time  and  their 
talents.  In  the  Museum,  Miss  Eleanor  Broadhead  has  collated  and 
repaired  a  large  nineteenth-century  textile  swatch  hook,  Mrs. 
John  Hassell  has  taken  inventory  of  the  painted  tin  collection, 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery  Merrill  has  catalogued  the  doll  collection 
in  the  main  building.  Mr.  Sargent  Bradlee  has  continued  his  work 
of  inventorying  the  print  collection.  Messrs.  Robert  Means  and 
Alexander  Pitcairn  have  appeared  regularly,  costumed  properly, 
and  have  been  of  invaluable  help  in  cleaning  furniture  and  tools 
for  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  and  the  Museum.  Mrs. 
Philip  W.  Bourne,  Mrs.  Marion  Brewington,  Mrs.  Dean  A.  Pales, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Cromwell  Halvorson,  Mrs. 
Paul  T.  Haskell,  Mrs.  Carlyle  Holt,  Mrs.  William  Houghton, 
Mrs.  Erick  Kauders,  Mrs.  Howard  Wheeler,  and  Mrs.  John  Wool- 
redge  have  all  volunteered  their  services  in  guiding  regularly  at 
the  Pingree  House  last  summer.  Plans  were  made  last  year  to 
provide  a  program  in  the  spring  for  our  volunteer  guides  through 
a  special  five-weeks  course  on  American  decorative  arts.  In  the 
Library,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Flanders  has  continued  sorting  and  ar¬ 
ranging  family  manuscripts  and  shipping  papers,  and  Mr.  William 
Bushby  has  faithfully  performed  all  sorts  of  genealogical  research, 
gallantly  carrying  on  as  the  lone  male  in  the  Library! 
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Attendance  in  the  Library  increased  by  nearly  500  to  3,807 
persons  last  year,  and  the  vast  number  of  reference  questions  an¬ 
swered  by  Mrs.  Barrow  and  Mrs.  Potter  grew  accordingly.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  two  books  were  published  for  which  research  was 
done  at  the  Institute — Daniel  J.  Foley’s  The  Christmas  Tree  and 
Edward  Wagenknecht’s  Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  Man  and  Writer. 

Projects  in  the  Library  have  been  varied.  Mrs.  Barrow  has 
kept  up  with  the  cataloguing  of  all  incoming  material  and,  with 
Mrs.  Burns,  has  continued  the  cataloguing  of  family  manuscripts 
and  account  books  from  F  into  the  H’s,  as  well  as  completing  the 
cataloguing  of  all  manuscript  diaries.  Mrs.  Potter  has  valiantly 
sorted  the  large  mountain  of  Essex  County  miscellany  moved  up¬ 
stairs  from  the  basement  stack.  Shipping  papers  have  continued 
to  be  sorted,  and  the  printed  marine  collection  has  been  reshelved. 
The  project  of  reshelving  Essex  County  and  Boston  newspapers 
has  been  completed,  and  this  important  accomplishment  has  in¬ 
volved  the  building  of  countless  shelves,  wrapping,  and  labeling. 
Through  consolidation,  the  basement  of  the  stack  area  is  now 
virtually  free  of  books,  giving  the  Museum  some  of  the  storage 
area  it  needs.  As  time  goes  on,  1  hope  we  can  install  proper  stor¬ 
age  cabinets  for  objects  and  racks  for  paintings  here. 

Two  important  long-range  programs  were  started  in  the  Library 
during  the  year.  One  was  the  microfilming  of  the  Salem  Evening 
News,  and  the  other  was  the  lamination  of  certain  rare  broadsides 
from  our  important  collection.  These  will  be  continuing  programs 
of  vital  preservation. 

Gifts  to  the  Library  have  totaled  245  items,  and,  in  addition. 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Tapley  gave  a  large  group  of  200  books  and 
pamphlets  on  history  and  genealogy.  Some  duplicates  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  very  fine  copy  of  Thomas  Sheraton’s  Cabinet  Dic¬ 
tionary,  pubhshed  in  London  in  1803,  and  this  important  book, 
a  copy  of  which  was  used  in  Salem  shortly  after  it  was  published, 
has  been  added  to  our  collection  of  design  books  and  dictionaries 
as  Miss  Tapley ’s  gift.  In  addition  to  the  two  books  mentioned 
previously  in  connection  with  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House, 
Mr.  Wilbur  D.  Raymond  gave  a  French  book  showing  battle  fines 
and  formations,  bearing  Dr.  Bentley’s  bookplate. 

Mr.  William  B.  Osgood  generously  donated  a  microfilm  reader 
to  the  Library.  We  can  now  read  certain  records  that  have  already 
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accumulated  on  microfilm;  and  this  reader  will  permit  us  to  con¬ 
serve  some  of  our  original  manuscripts  and  newspapers  through 
filming,  to  gain  valuable  storage  space  eventually,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  to  add  to  our  own  Library  copies  of  important  local 
manuscript  material  owned  elsewhere.  Miss  Katherine  Hitchcock 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  T.  Green  permitted  us  to  microfilm 
many  Osgood  family  records  in  their  possession.  An  important  ad¬ 
dition  were  microfilms  of  the  four  manuscript  volumes  of  records 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Salem  and  Lynn  between  1645  and 
1819.  The  original  records  are  at  Moses  Brown  School  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  we  are  grateful  to  that  institution  for  permitting  us  to 
have  copies  of  these  valuable  records. 

Other  purchases  have  included  some  early  Essex  County  im¬ 
prints,  a  charming  colored  manuscript  map  of  the  West  Beach 
area  of  of  Beverly  Farms  done  around  i860,  and  a  very  important 
group  of  manuscript  letters  and  bills  concerning  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  steam  boat  Massachusetts  from  1816-1819. 
Financed  by  the  Massachusetts  Steam  Navigation  Company,  an 
organization  made  up  largely  of  Salemites,  the  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  steam  boat  in  this  area. 

In  the  field  of  publications,  the  Historical  Collections  contained 
articles  of  local  ventures  in  coal  and  commerce,  fishing  and  phar¬ 
macy,  and  politics  and  poetry.  After  serving  as  Managing  Editor 
for  the  past  five  years,  Benjamin  W.  Labaree  retired  from  this 
post  in  November  but  has  consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Editors.  The  Quarterly  contained  many  articles  of  great 
importance,  and  special  issues  on  Hawthorne,  Mclntire,  and  the 
Centennial  of  the  Historical  Collections  were  done  while  he  was 
Managing  Editor.  No  one  misses  him  more  than  does  his  successor, 
but  my  life  as  editor  has  been  greatly  aided  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Boyd, 
who,  besides  having  all  the  attributes  of  a  perfect  secretary,  has 
become  a  proofreader-indexer  supreme. 

During  the  year  three  new  colored  postcards  of  the  Crownin- 
shield-Bentley  House,  Peirce-Nichols  House,  and  Pingree  House 
were  added  to  our  views  for  sale,  and  once  more  Mr.  Moore  has 
unleashed  his  talents  as  a  pewterer,  producing  spoons  and  buttons 
which  prove  popular.  Publication  sales  have  increased  a  great  deal, 
and  the  number  of  cartons  Miss  Harris  has  packed  defies  descrip¬ 
tion. 
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The  Ladies’  Committee,  with  Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue,  Jr.,  as 
chairman,  has  continued  its  work  of  grace  and  production  at  every 
Institute  function  during  the  year  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Beechey.  In  April  the  Committee  sponsored  a  lecture  by  Mrs.  J. 
Clifford  Ross  on  “The  Great  Houses  of  England  and  Their  In¬ 
fluence  on  American  Architecture.”  In  the  fall  lecture  series  Ben¬ 
jamin  W.  Labaree  spoke  on  “Town  Meeting  in  Colonial  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  Nina  Fletcher  Little  on  “Early  New  England  Faces  and 
Places  Through  the  Eyes  of  the  Traveling  Artist,”  Bruce  Sinclair 
on  “New  Roles  for  the  Local  Historical  Societies,”  and  Huldah 
M.  Smith  on  "Pottery  and  Porcelain  Used  in  Early  America.” 

To  all  the  members  of  the  Council  and  especially  to  our  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairmen  Messrs.  Bradlee,  Haskell,  Phillips,  and  Silver, 
go  my  deep  gratitude  for  all  they  have  done  for  me  and  the  staff. 
My  thanks  go  to  our  Treasurer,  Judge  Hill,  and  to  Miss  Kathryn 
Burke,  who  keeps  all  of  us  on  the  right  track  through  her  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  marvellous  bookkeeping.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Nina 
Fletcher  Little,  Charles  H.  P.  Copeland,  and  Albert  Goodhue,  Jr. 
for  putting  up  with  my  barrage  of  questions  and  their  abilities  to 
answer  them  so  well.  And  finally,  to  our  President  go  my  unend¬ 
ing  thanks  for  his  tolerance,  patience,  fortitude,  and  wisdom  in 
dealing  with  Institute  problems  large  and  small  of  all  sorts. 

All  of  the  people  mentioned  in  this  report  constantly  recognize 
the  potential  of  the  Institute  and  have  all  played  a  part  in  our 
progress  in  1960-1961.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Lighting 
throughout  the  building  should  be  improved.  The  furniture  in 
the  Victorian  Room  needs  to  be  reupholstered  and  the  curtains  re¬ 
lined.  Repairs  are  needed  at  the  Peirce-Nichols  House,  and  the 
trim  on  Safford  House  needs  repainting.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  unfinished  projects  at  the  Institute.  However,  interest  brings 
results,  and  we  hope  that  through  our  work  this  interest  will  grow 
even  more.  Returning  to  our  snow  blower  for  a  final  view,  we 
learned  that  when  given  proper  care,  it  could  cut  through  a  drift 
three  times  its  height.  So  can  we. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dean  A.  Pales,  Jr. 

Director. 
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I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  my  fifth  annual  report  as 
your  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  March  31, 
1961,  and  in  demonstrating  to  you  again  that  the  Institute,  an 
organization  honored  and  respected  throughout  the  world,  is  still 
solvent  and  in  fact  is  really  prosperous  judged  by  the  standards  of 
similar  societies. 

By  the  exercise  of  careful  planning  and  economy  by  the  officers, 
committees  and  employees,  and  with  the  increased  income  result¬ 
ing  from  changes  of  investment  made  a  year  ago,  the  tendency 
toward  a  continually  increasing  deficit  has  apparently  been 
checked,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  current  operating  de¬ 
ficit  has  been  reduced  to  $1,828.76,  and  that  further  changes  in 
the  investment  portfolio  made  too  late  to  be  reflected  in  last  year’s 
operating  statement,  may  enable  us  to  balance  the  budget  during 
this  coming  year. 

The  splendid  generosity  of  the  Pingree  family  in  substantially 
endowing  the  Pingree  House  apparently  set  the  pace  and  inspired 
other  members  and  friends  to  hberal  response  to  subsequent  ap¬ 
peals.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  specific  need  of  a  constructive  and 
tangible  nature  may  well  be  expected  to  produce  again  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  generous  response. 

I  am  referring  now  to  the  appeal  for  the  restoration  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  on  the  beautiful  lawn 
on  Washington  Square  where  the  Tassinari  property  formerly 
stood,  which  appeal  has  produced  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  undertaking  and  to  repay  to  the  Institute  $2,000.00  on 
account  of  the  $  1 0,000  advance  we  made  to  it  at  the  beginning. 
Altogether  the  grand  total  of  $57,495.78  has  been  received  and 
contributions  are  still  arriving. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  and  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
an  appeal  by  the  President  for  funds  to  save  and  restore  the 
precious  Ward  House,  long  located  on  our  premises,  has  already 
produced  $2,595.50,  and  we  confidently  expect  that  enough  will 
be  paid  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  task  and  to  preserve  the  house 
for  many  future  years  of  useful  life. 
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The  Institute  is  fortunate  in  its  host  of  members  and  friends 
whose  generosity  in  the  past  has  enabled  it  to  grow  and  expand 
and  to  render  constructive  and  important  service  to  all  who  call 
upon  it,  and  whose  generosity  in  the  present  gives  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  respond  in  the  future  to  appeals  for 
worthwhile  tangible  improvements  and  additions. 

During  the  year  just  closed  on  March  31st,  gifts  of  cash  and 
securities  of  a  total  value  of  $15,014.34,  including  securities  val¬ 
ued  at  $924.00  from  Mrs.  Alma  de  Gersdorff  Morgan,  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  Fund;  and  there 
were  also  received  $300.00  for  three  life  memberships;  $25,000 
(unrestricted)  from  the  trust  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Rouse;  $5,000  from  Miss  Miriam  Shaw  as  a  memorial  fund  in 
memory  of  her  aunt.  Miss  Clara  Endicott  Sears;  $7,106.07  from 
Stephen  Phillips  for  the  restoration  of  our  properties;  securities 
valued  at  $5,300  from  Mrs.  Franc  D.  Ingraham  and  $2,500 
from  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Wheatland,  both  to  be  added  to  the  Pingree 
House  Fund;  and  securities  valued  at  $639.25  from  Mrs.  James 
Duncan  Phillips  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute. 

A  $  1 ,000  bond  of  Consolidated  Edison  Company  was  called  for 
redemption  and  was  converted  into  20  shares  of  stock  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  payment  of  $220.00.  There  were  received  as  stock  divi¬ 
dends  the  following:  8  shares  American  Electric  Power  Company; 
20  shares  Naumkeag  Trust  Company;  7  shares  Madison  Fund;  6 
shares  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey;  5  and  104/1 2  5ths 
shares  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  C2i/i25ths  share  pur¬ 
chased  to  make  a  full  share);  and  by  stock  splits  the  following: 
200  shares  of  General  Foods  Corporation;  100  shares  Pullman, 
Inc.;  279  shares  Delaware  Power  and  Light  Company;  and  600 
shares  General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Corporation. 

During  the  year  an  opportunity  came  for  the  purchase  of  the 
house  numbered  3  Brown  Street  and  we  acquired  it  as  another 
step  in  what  we  hope  may  be  the  eventual  ownership  of  all  the 
land  between  the  Salem  Armory  and  Washington  Square  West. 
We  paid  $  1 0,900  for  this  parcel  from  our  General  Funds. 

The  available  income  from  all  sources  received  this  last  year 
totalled  $82,706.70  which  included  $2,768.56  received  from 
various  donors  for  specific  purposes  and  at  once  paid  out  as  di¬ 
rected.  Of  the  remaining  income,  $62,026.73  was  from  invest- 
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ments,  an  increase  of  $3,889.60  over  last  year;  $6,894.00  from 
annual  dues,  an  increase  of  $94.00  over  last  year;  $4,280.16 
from  various  sales,  up  $9.94  from  last  year;  $i  >347.7 5  from  ad¬ 
missions,  including  $122.75  received  from  the  Crowninshield- 
Bentley  House,  up  $213.25  from  last  year;  $2,105.90  from  vari¬ 
ous  donations  and  gifts,  up  $1,070.83  from  last  year;  less  $25.86 
net  loss  from  the  lecture  series. 

Of  this  total  income,  $2,41 1.07  was  credited  to  Restricted  In¬ 
come  Accounts  and  $13,460.55  was  restricted  income  from  in¬ 
vestments,  of  which  latter  sum,  however,  $3,278.01  was  available 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute  and  was  so  used,  thereby 
giving  us  $63,943.77  available  for  general  operations,  an  increase 
of  $2,760.10  over  last  year.  The  expenses  of  the  year’s  operation 
were  reduced  this  year  from  $66,486.13  to  $65,772.53,  which 
was  only  $1,828.76  in  excess  of  our  income  for  the  year. 

We  had  carried  over  an  operating  deficit  from  1959-1960 
which  amounted  on  March  31,  i960  to  $9,266.99.  Adding  to 
this  deficit  this  year’s  operating  deficit  makes  a  total  accumulated 
deficit  of  $11,095.75,  which  spothghts  the  financial  problem 
still  confronting  the  Institute. 

Our  bonds  this  last  year  earned  4.019%  on  their  book  value 
and  4.1799%  on  their  lower  market,  and  our  stocks  earned 
9.244%  on  their  book  value  and  3.236%  on  their  market. 

The  picture  is  not  entirely  dark.  Although  most  of  our  bonds 
were  worth  less  on  March  31,  1961  than  we  paid  for  them,  the 
market  value  being  $525,492.52  as  against  a  book  value  of 
$546,509.34,  the  stocks  held  in  our  portfoho  had  a  market  value 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to  $1,186,278.05,  as 
compared  with  their  cost  of  only  $415,258.03.  With  our  savings 
and  commercial  bank  deposits,  the  book  value  of  all  our  in¬ 
vested  funds  totalled  $1,000,647.17,  and  the  market  value 
$1,750,650.37,  an  excess  of  $750,003.20  which  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  balance  sheet  as  all  our  assets  are  carried  at  their  book 
value. 

If  we  include  at  book  value  our  real  estate,  which,  if  appraised 
at  its  market  value,  might  reach  Amos  and  Andy  figures,  we 
should  add  to  our  assets  as  of  March  31st  last  past,  the  sum  of 
at  least  $390,983.73.  Incidentally,  we  have  merchandise,  books 
and  supplies  for  sale  standing  us  over  $50,000  on  our  books  but 
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not  carried  in  our  balance  sheet.  Adding  these  two  items  to  the 
market  value  of  our  securities,  gives  us  the  imposing  total  of 
$2,191,534.10  for  the  management  of  which  your  officers  are 
responsible. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  said  recently  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Institute 
that  two  million  dollars  will  not  entirely  correct.  Some  day  we 
hope  it  may  come. 

I  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  cooperation  1  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  President,  Director,  Finance  Committee,  and 
especially  from  Bessom  S.  Harris  and  Kathryn  Burke  of  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Department  of  the  Institute.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  them. 

Our  books,  records,  insurance  policies  and  securities  have  been 
examined  and  carefully  audited  by  Harris  S.  Knight,  C.P.A.  of 
Salem,  and  his  report  has  been  duly  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Finance  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  W.  Hill, 

Treasurer. 
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CONDENSED  BALANCE  SHEET 


March  31,  1961 

Cash 

Savings  Bank  Deposits 
Bonds — Book  Value 
Stocks — Book  Value 
Real  Estate 

Overexpended  Income  Accounts 


$i5,85i-67 

45.435-64 

546.509.34 

415,358.03 

390,983.73 

11,747.89 


Total 


$1,435,787.39 


FUNDS 

Funds — Principal  and  Income  Restricted  11,736.60 

Funds — Principal  Invested  Income  Restricted  373,833.31 
Funds — "Margaret  Duncan  Phillips  Fund”  30,586.39 
Funds — Principal  Invested  Income  Unrestricted  337,703.96 
Funds — Principal  and  Income  Unrestricted  571,898.03 
Surplus  Principal  185,890.03 

Income  Accoiuits  34,160.08 


ToUl  $1,435,787.39 


CONDENSED  INCOME  ACCOUNT 


Investments 

Dues 

Other  Income 

TOTAL  INCOME 
Deduct: 

Miscellaneous  Income  Credited  to 
Restricted  Income  Accounts 
Restricted  Income  from  Investments 


63,036.73 

6,894.00 

7,616.65 


3,411.07 

13,460.55 


$76,537-38 


15,871.63 


Add: 

Restricted  Income  available  for 
General  Operations 


60,665.76 


3,378.01 


NET  INCOME  AVAILABLE  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES  $63,943.77 


EXPENDITURES: 


Corporation  7,739.80 

Salaries  43,654.67 

Buildings  and  Grounds  Expense  5,570.17 

Publication  4,011.13 

Houses  3,841.84 

Miscellaneous  1,954.93 


INCOME  OVEREXPENDED 


65,77»-53 

($1,838.76) 
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FUNDS— PRINCIPAL  AND  INCOME  RESTRICTED 


March  31,  1961 

China  Dbrary  Room  Fund — “To  be  applied  to  Providing 
suitable  room  for  China  Library” — Est.  1902 
John  James  Currier  Fund — Accumulation  from  sale  of 
histories,  to  be  disposed  of  by  Directors — Est.  1914 
Building  Fund — Est.  1929 
Stephen  Phillips  Fund 


$903.22 

544-86 

3.171.45 

7,106.07 


$11,726.60 


THE  MARGARET  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS  FUND— 

Income  for  Publication  Dept,  after  10%  of  in¬ 
come  is  added  to  Principal 

Balance  April  i,  i960  $20,429.17 

Income  1960-1961 — $1,571.24 — $1,414.12  to 
Publication  Dept. — 10%  or  $157.12  to  Principal  I57>ii 


Total 


$20,586.29 


FUNDS— PRINCIPAL  INVESTED— INCOME  RESTRICTED 
March  31,  1961 


NANCY  D.  COLE— “Ichabod  Tucker  Fund” 

“Historical  Department  and  purchase  of  books 
and  binding” 

NANCY  D.  COLE— “Thomas  Cole  Fund” 

“Purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  Micro¬ 
scopical  Department  and  for  ^e  Library" 


ESSEX  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
“Historical  Purposes” 


ESSEX  COUNTY  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 
“Natural  History  or  Horticulture” 

AUGUSTUS  STORY 

‘Turchase,  Preservation  and  Publication  of  his¬ 
torical  material,  proceedings  and  memoirs” 

JAMES  A.  EMMERTON 

“Support  of  Historical  Collections” 

MARTHA  G.  WHEATLAND 

“Purchase  of  books  for  Library” 

SALEM  LYCEUM 

“Support  of  Free  Lectures” 

WM.  MACK.  M.  D. 

‘Turchase  of  rare  and  expensive  works  of  merit 
in  medicine  and  surgery” 

HARRIET  P.  FOWLER 

“Salary  of  an  assistant  librarian  who  shall  have 
charge  of  donations  made  by  Miss  Fowler” 
FREDERICK  LAMSON 

‘Turchase  of  objects  for  museiun,  illustrating 
early  New  England  life  and  customs” 


ELIZABETH  C.  V/ARD 

“Purchase  of  books  and  pictures  relating  to  China 
and  the  Chinese” 


5,000.00 

5,000.00 

700.00 

700.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,800.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,000.00 

9,000.00 
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CROWNINSHIELD-BENTLEY  HOUSE  FUND 
Established  April  1959 

Total  Donations  prior  year  $42,481.44 


Donors  current  year: 

Miss  Harriet  Abbot 
Dr.  Freeman  Allen 
Norman  T.  Allen 
Thomas  ).  Allen 
Mrs.  Moses  Alpers 
Roger  Amory 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  )r. 

James  H.  Ballou 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 
Edgar  M.  Batchelder 
Edgar  M.  Bingham,  ]r. 

Mrs.  George  K.  Blair 

Miss  Eleanor  Broadhead 

Miss  Elizabeth  Broadhead 

Chester  A.  Brown 

u/w  Edith  M.  Burbeck 

Miss  Kathryn  Burke 

Warren  H.  Butler 

Benjamin  R.  Chadwick 

Samuel  Chamberlain 

Dr.  DeWitt  S.  Clark 

U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Miss  Florence  B.  Cruttenden 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Curran 

Mrs.  Greely  S.  Curtis 

Miss  Mildred  V.  Curtis 

Mrs.  B.  Preston  Cutler 

Walter  G.  Davis 

Miss  Gertrude  W.  Dexter 

Mrs.  Lewis  Doane 

Robert  G.  Dodge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  K.  Eastman 

S.  Gilbert  Emilio 

Mrs.  Robert  Gilpin  Erwin 

Mrs.  Dean  A.  Fales,  Sr. 

Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Famham 
First  Church  in  Salem 
F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gifford 
Caspar  C.  deGersdorff 
Albert  Goodhue,  Jr. 

Miss  Bessom  S.  Harris 
Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Harrison 
Adams  Sherman  Hill 
Frederick  W.  Hixon 
Mrs.  Esther  Forbes  Hoskins 
William  H.  Houghton 
Miss  Gertrude  B.  Kent 
Miss  Helene  G.  Lee 

Total  current  year _ 

TOTAL  FUND  . . . 


Miss  Minna  Lindsay 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Lindsay 
Augustus  P.  Loring 
Mrs.  Jasper  Marsh 
Miss  E.  Gertrude  Merrill 
Mrs.  Montgomery  Merrill 
Dr.  Walter  M.  Merrill 
Commander  J.  A.  Michaud 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Morgan 
Warren  Motley 
George  S.  Mumford 
Kenneth  B.  Murdock 
u/w  Joan  U.  Newhall 
Mrs.  John  Nichols 
Esther  Odell 
Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Odell 
Mrs.  Edward  1.  Peirson 
Stephen  Phillips 
Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hermann  G.  Place 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  V.  Porter 

Arthur  B.  Porter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Proctor 

Miss  Eleanor  Rantoul 

Miss  Harriet  C.  Rantoul 

Charles  A.  Read 

Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers 

Miss  Ruth  Ropes 

Mrs.  {.Clifford  Ross 

Mrs.  Thorvald  S.  Ross 

Miss  Marion  E.  Remon 

Mrs.  Frank  O.  Sargent 

Mrs.  Wm.  Denny  Sargent 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr. 

Miss  Huldah  M.  Smith 
Miss  Mildred  B.  Stone 
Charles  S.  Tapl^ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 

Mrs.  Sears  Tuckerman 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Tudor 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watkins 

Mrs.  J.  Watson  Webb 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster 

Mrs.  Henry  O.  Wendt 

Stephen  Wheatland 

Hon.  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Miss  Marion  Williams 

Mrs.  John  Wooldredge 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Young 


15,014.34 


^57,495-78 
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LYDIA  A.  VERY — "Jones  and  Washington  Very  Memorial 
Fund" 

“Acquisition,  care  and  preservation  of  books  and 
manuscripts  of  Essex  Coiuity  authors,  also  care  and 
maintenance  of  cemetery  lot”  17,342.80 

CAROLINE  R.  DERBY 

“Care  of  Derby  Tomb,  balance  to  be  used  for 
general  purposes"  500.00 

ALDEN  PERLEY  WHITE 

‘Turchase  of  books"  1,136.11 

WM.  GRAY  BROOKS 

‘Turchase  of  books  for  Library"  500.00 

HENRY  W.  BELKNAP 

“Purchase  of  objects  for  Museum"  1,000.00 

ELIZABETH  R.  VAUGHAN 

“Care  of  Doll  House”  3,000.00 

PEIRCE-NICHOLS  HOUSE  MEMORIAL,  80  Federal  St., 

Salem  34>i73>3i 

PINGREE  HOUSE 

Gift  of  Anna  P.  Phillips,  Richard  Wheatland, 

Stephen  Wheatland,  David  P.  Wheatland,  Lucia  P. 

Fulton,  Anna  Ordway,  Martha  Ingraham,  and  Stephen 
Phillips  30,000.00 

PINGREE  HOUSE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Gift  of  Anna  W.  Ordway,  Stephen  Phillips, 

David  P  .Wheatland,  Lucia  P.  Fulton,  Stephen  Wheat- 
land,  Mary  K.  Wheatland,  and  Martha  Ingraham  62,474.31 

STEPHEN  W.  PHILLIPS  BEQUEST 

“Purchase  of  books  and  manuscripts  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  same”  3,000.00 

$273,822.31 


FUNDS— PRINCIPAL  AND  INCOME  UNRESTRICTED 
Benefactors;  March  31,  1961 


George  L.  Ames 

$122,224.65 

Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee 

1,000.00 

Mary  Endicott  Carnegie 

10,000.00 

Sarah  A.  Cheever 

500.00 

William  J.  Cheever 

20,000.00 

Mary  S.  Cleveland 

3,828.14 

Walter  Scott  Dickson 

35>393-ii 

Abby  W.  Ditmore 

1,500.00 

Luis  F.  Emilio 

12,201.95 

William  C.  Endicott 

50,000.00 

Frank  P.  Fabens 

2,000.00 

Esther  Files 

1,000.00 

Mary  Eliza  Gould 

11,512.24 

George  Wilbur  Hooper 

5,000.00 

William  B.  Howes 

25,000.00 

J.  Frederick  Hussey 

2,000.00 

Susan  S.  I-limball 

1,000.00 

Annie  F.  King 

500.00 

Helen  D.  Lander 

1 ,000.00 

Lucy  A.  Lander 

2,500.00 

Elizabeth  L.  Lathrop 

*5.457.50 
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Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  Jr. 

Esther  C.  Mack 
Fanny  P.  Mason 
Harriet  G.  McMullan 
Edward  S.  Morse 
Seth  W.  Morse 
Isabel  S.  Newcomb 
Elizabeth  S.  Osgood 
Robert  Osgood 
William  B.  Osgood 
Charles  L.  Peirson 
Stephen  Willard  Phillips 
Dudley  L.  Pickman 
David  Pingree 
Abel  H.  Proctor 
Neal  Rantoul 
Mary  S.  Rouse 
Mary  T.  Saunders 
George  Plummer  Smith 
Annie  G.  Spinney 
Lucy  W.  Stickney  • 

J.  Henry  Stickney 
Annie  S.  Symonds 
Elizabeth  C.  Ward 
Abbie  C.  West 
Elizabeth  Wheatland 
Abigail  O.  and  Mary  £.  Williams 
Funds: 

Essex  Institute  Preservation  and  Expansion 
Safford  House 

Total 

FUNDS— PRINCIPAL  INVESTED— INCOME 
March  31,  1961 

'  General  Endowment  Funds 

Benefactors: 

William  Agge 

William  Gardner  Barker 

Charles  Hastings  Brown 

Charles  Davis 

George  B.  Farrington 

Jennie  K.  Hyde 

Clement  Stevens  Houghton 

Harriet  Rose  Lee 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Lovejoy 

John  Peabody  Monks>  M.  D. 

Harold  Peabixly 

Robert  Peele  and  Elizabeth  R.  Peele 

Maruret  D.  Phillips 

Stephen  Phillips 

David  Pingree 

Arthur  W.  West 


1,000.00 

4,000.00 

10,000.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

9,929-24 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

15,000.00 

100.00 

1,100.00 

5,000.00 

2,500.00 

35,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,300.00 

25,000.00 

1,000.00 

4,770.00 

1,000.00 

30,158.25 

1,000.00 

778.70 

6,973.22 

4,075.00 

7,626.66 

500.00 

22,521.80 

33.947.57 

$571,898.03 

UNRESTRICTED 


100.00 

400.00 

200.00 

5,000.00 

25,129.86 

5,000.00 

500.00 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

2,120.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 
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Memorial  Endowments 

Benefactors;  In  Memory  of: 

Mrs.  William  Page  Andrews 

WILLIAM  PAGE  ANDREWS 
Miss  Caroline  O.  Enunerton,  Mrs.  David  Mason  Little,  Mrs. 
George  Hodges  Shattuck,  Mr.  David  Kimball,  Mrs. 
Katherine  K^ball  Baker,  Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich,  Mrs. 
Rosamond  de  Laittre 

JOHN  BERTRAM 

Mrs.  Franklin  Green  Balch,  Mrs.  Charles  Pickering  Bow- 
ditch,  Miss  Cornelia  Bowditch,  IngersoU  Bowditch, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Amory  Codman 

NATHANIEL  BOWDITCH 

I773'*838 

Miss  Jenny  Brooks 

HENRY  MASON  BROOKS 

Mrs.  Francis  Ward  Chandler 

HENRY  TUCKER  DALAND 

Frances  D.  Higgins 

MERIAN  nSKE  DONOGHUE 

James  V.  Eagleston 

CAPT.  JOHN  H.  EAGLESTON 

Mary  C.  Ellis 

MARY  CROWNINSHIELD 
(WHITTRIDGE)  ELLIS 

Miss  Sarah  Tucker  Franks 

REV.  JAMES  POTTER  FRANKS 

From  his  descendants 

NATHANIEL  FROTHINGHAM 
Mrs.  Robert  Wales  Emmons 

THOMAS  GARDNER 
Francis  Gray,  Miss  Hope  Gray,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Ralph  Weld  Gray,  Mrs.  Reginald  Gray,  Mrs.  Russell 
Gray,  Stephen  M.  W.  Gray 

WILLIAM  GRAY 

Mrs.  Ella  Harrington  Harris 

RICHARD  AND  ELLEN 
URSULA  HARRINGTON 

Eleanor  Hassam 

HASSAM  FUND 

Mrs.  James  Jackson  Higginson,  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson 

DR.  JAMES  JACKSON  HIGGINSON 

Mrs.  Richard  Spofford  Russell 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HUNT 
(1814-1898) 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hyatt 

ALPHEUS  HYATT 

Miss  Alice  B.  Willson 

FRANCIS  HENRY  LEE 

Joan  U.  Newhall 

JOAN  AND  MILO  NEWHALL 


1,000.00 

4,iyo.oo 

1,000.00 

54,789.6a 

100.00 

1,000.00 

1,600.00 

25.00 

25.00 

1,000.00 

750.00 

700.00 

50.00 

82,239.48 

200.00 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 
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Benefactors:  In  Memory  of: 

Charles  Stuart  Osgood 

CHARLES  STUART  OSGOOD 

George  Swinnerton  Parker 

BRADSTREET  PARKER 
(1897-1918) 

RICHARD  PERKINS  PARKER 
(1900-1921) 

Mrs.  Morton  Prince,  formerly  Fanny  Lithgow  Payson 

CLARA  ENDICOTT  PEABODY 
(wife  of  Arthur  Lithgow  Payson) 
1828-1856 


William  Crowninshield  Endkott 

ELLEN  PEABODY 
(wife  of  William  Crowninshield  Endkott) 

1833- 1927 

George  Peabody  Gardner,  Mrs.  Augustus  Peabody  Loring, 
formerly  Ellen  Gardner;  Mrs.  George  Howard  Monks, 
formerly  Olga  Eliza  Gardner;  John  Lowell  Gardner 
ELIZA  ENDICOTT  PEABODY 
(wife  of  George  Augustus  Gardner) 

1834- 1876 

Miu  Fanny  Peabody  Mason 

FANNY  PEABODY 
(wife  of  William  Powell  Mason) 
1840-1895 

Joseph  A.  Peabody 

JOSEPH  AUGUSTUS  PEABODY 
Francis  Welles  Hunnewell 

WILLARD  SILSBEE  PEELE 

James  Duncan  Phillips 

STEPHEN  H.  PHILLIPS 

Hon.  Robert  Walcott 

HON.  BENJAMIN  PICKMAN 
(1763-1843) 

AUSTIN  DERBY  PICKMAN 
(1769-1836) 

Arthur  Proctor  Pousland 

DAVID  N.  POUSLAND 

From  his  children 

ROBERT  SAMUEL  RANTOUL 

Mrs.  Robert  Rantoul 

ROBERT  RANTOUL 

Miss  Miriam  Shaw 

MISS  CLARA  ENDICOTT  SEARS 

Mrs.  William  Sutton 

WILLIAM  SUTTON 
(1800-1882) 


Jacob  BaiKroft 


MARY  ANN  SEAVER 


3,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 


100.00 

25.00 

6,000.00 

100.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 
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Benefactors:  In  Memory  of: 

Miss  }ane  Francis  Tuckerman 

DR.  J.  FRANCIS  TUCKERMAN 

Miss  Jane  Francis  Tuckerman 

LUCY  SALTONSTALL  TUCKERMAN 

Joan  U.  Newhall 

JAMES  H.  TURNER 

Mrs.  Ira  Vaughan 

IRA  VAUGHAN 
(1864-1927) 

Miss  Mary  Devereux  Waters 

WILLIAM  CROWNINSHIELD  WATERS 
(1830-1911) 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  West 

ARTHUR  W.  WEST 

Mrs.  Stephen  Willard  Phillips 

HON.  STEPHEN  GOODHUE  WHEATLAND 

(1824-1892) 

Mary  C.  White 

DANIEL  APPLETON  WHITE 

Arthur  Foote,  Mrs.  John  Bois  Tileston,  Mrs.  F.Iitj  Ome 
White,  Miss  Mary  Wilder  Tileston,  Jr. 

DANIEL  APPLETON  WHITE 

From  his  children  and  grandchildren 

EDMUND  B.  WILLSON 

Thought  and  Work  Club 

KATE  TANNATT  WOODS 

Life  Membership  Fund 
Manuscript  Preservation 
Original  Account 

Total 


25.00 

25.00 

500.00 

10,000.00 

25.00 

2,000.00 

20,000.00 

1,000.00 

300.00 

500.00 

25.00 

15,500.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

$317,703.96 


DONORS  TO  THE  MUSEUM  AND  HISTORIC  HOUSES 

Aldrich,  William  T.  Little,  Philip,  ]r. 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  William  T.  Luquer,  Lea  S. 


Beach,  Dorothea 
Berle,  Mrs.  Alf  K. 

Boles,  Mrs.  Fabens 
Bradlee,  Frederick  ). 

Brown,  Frances 
Bums,  Mrs.  William  Russell 
Carrick,  Alice  Van  Leer 
Copeland,  Charles  H.  P. 

Courtney,  F.  I. 

Cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C. 
Eastman,  Mrs.  Roger  K. 

Fales,  Dean  A.,  )r. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Maxwell  E. 
Goldsmith,  Harold 
Griffin,  Orlando 

Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Haskell,  Mrs.  Paul  T. 

Holden,  Ellen 
Holt,  Mrs.  Carlyle  H. 
International  Exploration  Society 
of  Salem 
Kipper,  Katrina 


Merrill,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Pendergast,  Mrs.  M.  Abbott 
Pickering,  Mrs.  John 
Pickering,  Col.  Timothy,  Chapter, 

D.  A.  R.,  Salem 
Poor,  Roger  A. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 

Richmond,  Mrs.  Carlton  R. 
Rushford,  Edward  B. 

Seamans,  Mrs.  Richard  D. 

Siegener,  Mrs.  A.  Loring 

Stone,  Stanley  and  Polly,  Foundation 

Storrow,  Mrs.  James  J. 

Thread  &  Needle  Society 
Tudbury,  Dr.  Patricia 
l.Walfield,  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Waters,  William  C. 

Wayside  Inn,  The 
Wetherell,  Marion 
White,  Clifton  Winsor 
White,  Goddard 
Wirling,  Mrs.  Eliot  J. 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  Samuel  H. 


DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


Albert,  Mrs.  Lillian  Smith 
Alexander,  Fred  C. 

Babson,  Thomas  E. 

Bamfoid,  Harold  A. 

Bamford,  William 
Beach,  Dorothea 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel  C. 

Bennett,  Norman  R. 

Benson,  Mrs.  Rebecca  A.,  Estate  of 
Bowden,  W.  Hammond 
Bowen,  Richard  Lebaron 
Boxford,  Mass.  Town  clerk. 
Bradlee,  Frederick  J. 

Brault,  Gerard  J. 

Bridges,  Samuel  Willard 
Brooks,  George  E. 

Brower,  Reuben  A. 

Browne,  Ruth  B. 

Brubeck,  Mrs.  Paul 
Bushby,  William 
Cameron,  Cal 
Campbell,  William 


Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
Chatham  College 
CofiFey,  Edward  A. 

Colonial  Williamsburg 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Copeland,  Charles  H.  P. 

Davis,  Walter  Goodwin 
Dion-Levesque,  Rosaire 
Doane,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Dobson,  Charles  G. 

Driver,  Rev.  George  Hibbert 
du  Pont,  Henry  F. 

Fales,  Dean  A.,  Jr. 

First  Church,  Salem,  Mass. 
Foley,  Daniel  J. 

Fuess,  Claude  M. 

Gannon,  Fred  Augustus 
Gardner,  Charles  S. 

Garrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell 
Goldsmith,  Harold  1. 

Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
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Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  T. 
Hall,  Gordon  Langley 
Hamill,  Harold  L. 

Hanunon,  Rev.  }ohn  K. 

Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  B 
Hardy,  H.  Claude 
Harris,  Ray  Baker 
Harris,  Roger  Deane 
Haskell,  Mrs.  Paul  T. 

Hatch,  John  Beresford 
Henry  Regnery  Co. 

Hill,  J.  D. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Carlyle  H. 

Horton,  Mrs.  R.  K. 

Howard,  Leroy 
Hugo,  Harold 

Institute  of  Early  American 
History  ana  Culture 
Jenkins,  Lawrence  W. 

Jewett,  Everett  Douglas 
Knapp,  Alfred  A.,  M.D. 

Kniskem,  Walter  Hamlin 
Lash,  David  Chapman 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission 
Maguire,  Robert,  Jr. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Macmillan  Publishing  Co. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Micro  Photo  Inc. 

Milwaukee  Art  Center 
Montgomery,  Robert  H. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Paul 
Moria^,  G.  Andrews 
Naeve,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo 
Naumkeag  Trust  Co. 

Nelson,  Truman 
Nesmith,  Robert  I. 

Nichols,  Isabel 
Oliver,  Andrew 
Orton,  Vrest 
Osgood,  William  B. 

Pao  Tseu-Peng 


Parker,  Franklin 
Parsons,  Charles  S. 

Peabody  Museum 
Pettingell,  Laura 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 
and  Conventions 
Pinkham,  Daniel  R. 

Porter,  Olin  V. 

Potter,  Zullette 
Rantoul,  Harriet  C. 

Raymond,  Wilbur  D. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
Ruane,  William  J. 

Salem,  Mass.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Salem,  Mass.  City  Hall 
Samuel  Kirk  and  ^n 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Sibley,  Russell  A. 

Simmons,  Frederick  J. 

Smith,  Huldah  M. 

Smith,  Vance  M. 

Standish,  Mrs.  Miles 
Staniford,  Edward  F. 

Tapley,  Charles  S. 

Tapley,  Harriet  Silvester 
Terry  DeLapp  Gallery 
Thayer,  John  E. 

Toomey,  Augustine  J. 
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LAWRENCE  WATERS  JENKINS 
By  Ernest  S.  Dodge 

Longevity  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  usefulness  in  an 
organization.  But  when  longevity  is  combined  with  knowledge, 
activity,  devotion,  and  a  great  common  sense,  the  institution  can 
count  itself  among  the  fortunate.  Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins  was  a 
man  of  that  kind.  Few  people  have  contributed  more  to  the  collec¬ 
tions,  and  guidance  to  the  work  of  any  historical  organization  than 
he  to  the  Essex  Institute. 

He  was  born  in  Salem,  December  23,  1872,  the  son  of  Charles 
T.  and  Lucy  (Weston)  Jenkins.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Noble’s 
School  and  received  his  A.B.  from  Harvard  in  1896.  In  1901  he 
was  married  in  Salem  to  Arvilla  Bray  and  their  three  children, 
Stephen  Waters,  Dorothy,  and  Benjamin  Gilbert,  were  born  in 
1902,  1906,  and  1907. 

Colonel  Jenkins,  as  he  was  known  to  most  of  his  friends,  was 
elected  to  the  Essex  Institute  in  1895  and  had  been  a  member 
longer  than  any  other  living  person  for  some  years.  He  served  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  Council  from  1905  to  1951,  and  as  a  Vice- 
President  from  1926  to  1951.  From  1921  for  forty  years  he  was 
Honorary  Curator  of  Manuscripts,  a  collection  in  which  he  took 
particular  pride  and  interest,  and  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
enriching  many  times,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Library  and 
Pubhcations  Committee  from  1905  until  i960.  In  the  old  days 
when  the  Institute  had  field  trips,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fields 
Meetings  Committee,  and  I  recall  his  amusing  account  of  the 
adventures  of  that  group  of  men  on  an  expedition  to  Ship  Rock, 
the  great  glacial  boulder  long  owned  by  the  Institute,  in  the  rock- 
strewn  woods  of  West  Peabody. 

While  he  bought  a  house  on  Locust  Street  in  Danvers  (where 
for  many  years  the  Institute’s  Concord  Coach  was  stored  in  his 
barn)  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  he  always  considered  him¬ 
self  a  Salemite.  He  held  a  lifelong  affection  for  his  native  city 
and  his  knowledge  of  its  people,  families,  buildings,  and  history 
was  vast  and  abiding.  As  long  as  I  can  remember,  whenever 
people  wanted  to  know  some  obscure  detail  about  the  town,  they 
asked  Mr.  Jenkins  and  he  rarely  failed  them — they  would  usually 
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learn  of  all  that  was  in  print  and  frequently  a  great  deal  that  was 
not.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  historical  organization  in  the 
city  with  which  he  was  not  connected  at  some  time,  and  at  his 
death  he  was  still  a  Trustee  of  the  Ropes  Memorial  and  a  board 
member  of  the  Salem  Maritime  Historical  Association.  He  had 
been  an  active  member  of  the  pleasant  but  now  defunct  Salem 
Club,  Clerk  and  past  Master  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  and  an 
officer  in  the  Second  Corps  Cadets.  From  1917  to  1920  he  served 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Guard,  retiring  as  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

As  Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  where  he  joined  the  staff 
as  ethnologist  in  1900,  he  constantly  worked  for  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  Salem’s  two  Museums  and  his  efforts  still  guide  the  amiable 
relationships  between  the  two  institutions.  While  his  particular 
genius  was  as  a  collector  for  both  Museums,  he  was  also  extra¬ 
ordinarily  influential  in  keeping  organizational  wheels  running 
smoothly.  He  was  the  friend  of  everyone  connected  with  the  Mu¬ 
seum  and  the  Institute  and  his  friendship  was  relied  upon  and 
his  judgment  sought.  Modest,  sincere  and  steadfast  in  his  re¬ 
lationships,  his  influence  was  notable  and  until  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  when  the  inevitable  infirmities  of  age  prevented  it, 
he  was  an  active  worker  and  wise  counselor  in  Institute  affairs. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  An¬ 
tiquities,  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropological  Association,  and  numerous  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins  died,  April  20,  1961,  and  a  lot  of 
knowledge  died  with  him.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
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John  J.  Allen 
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Rev.  Samuel  Collins  Beane 
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